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Jwe Years for Steak 


BEEF PRODUCTION it takes nature 280 
days to deliver the calves. In another 450 days 
the efficient livestock farmer brings them through 
the nursing, growing, fattening and finishing 
period to market weights of one thousand pounds. 


Cattle rank with hogs as a top agricultural income 
producer. Last year’s beef production totaled over 
nine billion pounds for which stockmen cashed 
more than two billion dollars. Beef production 
currently is at an all-time peak even though much 
less of it than usual reaches civilian tables. 


The conversion of inedible products of the soil into 
beef, pork and lamb is big business and of funda- 
mental importance. It takes both capital and good 
judgment, based on sound production and market- 
ing information, to succeed in an enterprise so 


complicated as the handling of large numbers of 
manufacturing machines that are alive. 


The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, one at each of the 
four basic livestock markets, cover very phase of 
the tremendous six billion dollar livestock industry, 
from production, care, feeding and management 
on ranch and farm through marketing to the 
packer. The unique and highly specialized service 
of these publications, made possible through the 
combination of strategic location, frequency of 
issue and over 70 years of experience, has earned 
for them the support and confidence of livestock 
farmers—the leaders in every agricultural commu- 
nity and the backbone of America’s farm buying 
power. . . . For effective coverage of the livestock 
field there is no substitute for The Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies. 
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You Needn’t Worry, Lieutenant 


“TLonc days and nights in India and Burma” have 


given one Sigma Delta Chi in uniform doubts about 
civilian reception of returning soldiers. Minnesota ’41 
(a lieutenant) writes from his CBI Air Force base: 

“Civilians who treat a returning veteran as a prob- 
lem child are problem children themselves.” He adds: 
“Soldiers are men and want to be treated as such. 
They were civilians once and expect to be again, even 
in the brave new world of the future.” 

Well, lieutenant, there are undoubtedly problem 
children who went to war and problem children who 
stayed home. Most of us who stayed home went along 
and felt pretty good on the V-Days. We grumbled a 
little about gas and meat and taxes and were usually 
ashamed the minute we grumbled. 


WE hadn’t thought a lot about how we’d welcome 
the boys except that it would be nice to see them. This 
family awaited the release of a young kinsman who 
left a leg in Germany with some trepidation. We found 
him considerably more cheerful about it than we had 
been. His personal reconversion plans seemed to in- 
clude (1) the World Series and (2) a job. He will 
make a swell civilian. 

The lieutenant also fears civilian employers will 
be inclined to treat military experience as a dead loss 
on the personnel sheet. The journalistically trained 
service men who were PROs or combat correspond. 
ents will be all right, he says. They have kept their 
touch. But what about reporters who piloted B-17s 
and copyreaders who bossed platoons? 

We see no real need for worry on this score. Natu- 
rally any city editor will ask what experience, if any, 
a prospective reporter had before Pearl Harbor. But 
he is also going to ask plenty about military service. 
If the past is any guide, a veteran’s war record is more 
likely to be overvalued than underrated as an index to 
civilian talent. 


Aloha and Many Thanks, Al 


Irs Aloha to Al Bates and bad luck for tue rest of us 
close to 35 East Wacker Drive. For Al has gone to 


live in Hawaii. He will even work there—some people 
do—nurturing the public relations of one of the great 
factors whose island interests range from luxury liners 
to pineapple slices. And Sigma Delta Chi loses the 
chairman of its Headquarters Committee. 

Al Bates has been the wheelhorse of the wartime 
emergency group empowered by Presidents Palmer 
Hoyt and Willard R. Smith to be bosses-on-the-spot 
while the national office lacked a full-time executive 
secretary. A former secretary himself, he had the 
know-how. He could glance at a balance sheet and 
sav. right off: “It’s good.” (It is, incidentally.) 

The war years have been very hard for a profession 
al fraternity largely shorn of undergraduates. Sigma 
Delta Chi’s sound position, as peace returns. is due in 
no small degree to Al Bates. THe Qutmt feels it can 
speak for Sigma Delta Chis everywhere in wishing 
him all success. 


A Decade Confirms a Principle 


A NATIONAL anniversary passed late this summer. 


little noticed when front page type was big and black 
with victory. On August 14, the Social Security Act 
was ten years old. 

This anniversary year. according to figures issued 
bv Paul V. McNutt as Federal Security Administrator, 
more than 72.000.000 had built up some credit towards 
old age benefits. Forty millions of these were definite 
ly insured. 

If newspapermen are the improvident lot of legend 
—doomed to old age in a hall bedroom nudging petty 
“loans” from unwary youngsters and sentimental old 
sters—they should salute social security. Actually 
many newspapers have long had their own pension sys 
tems, amended after 1935 to go on for the higher 
salaried man where Uncle Sam leaves off. 

Once debated as a momentous departure in Ameri 
can tradition, social security has in a decade won gen 
eral acceptance in principle. The only question it must 
now answer is the degree to which it can be carried 
within the framework of a free society. This is for 
newspapers to report carefully and for Congress to 


decide. 
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Free Jap Press Has 
Roaring Good Time 


By JERRY THORP 


Toxyvo—the Japanese press, for years 


the mouth organ of a vicious military gov- 
ernment, is blossoming into a robust, lusty 
independent institution with hair on its 
chest. It is vigorously championing the 
common man, somewhat to its own sur- 
prise, and constantly is fearful lest it 
awake from the fantastic dream of free- 
dom which began with the occupation. 

Now this isn’t to. say that Japanese 
newspapers suddenly have shed all their 
traditions and are taking typographical 
pot shots at the emperor and members of 
his imperial household. As long as there 
is an emperor his activities will be re- 
ported in the jaws agape and “we’re all 
agog” manner. 

But the Japanese press is, for the first 
time in a decade, having an orgy in news 
reporting and editorial writing. It is tell- 
ing the people who, what, when, where 
and sometimes, why things hapyperied. 
And everyone from copy boy to editor is 
reveling in the experience. 


Ir should be pointed out that the press 
here is no feeble, groping institution 
whose executives beg alms on their Sun- 


days off. Newspaper business in Japan, 
even during the war, apparently paid off 
like a munitions plant. 

The Nipponese are ardent newspaper 
fans. The aueues that form waiting for 
two-page editions of the Asahi or the 
Mainichi look like a 1933 breadline in the 
states. 

Asahi and Mainichi, incidentally, are 
apologizing right now because their cir- 
culations are but 2,500,000 each. Before 
the war each paper, printing Japanese 
and English editions in three cities, sold 
more than 3,500,000 copies daily through 
out Japan. Both have huge plants which 
enable them to print several magazines on 
the side. 

They are chaffing at present because oc- 
cupation orders won’t permit them to use 
their fleets of airplanes for coverage and 
delivery. Ashai has 20 American and Jap 
made planes and Mainichi almost that 
many. 

Bunshiro Suzuki, a director and guid- 
ing light of Asahi, is particularly fretful 
about the grounding of his planes. Suzuki, 
energetic, suave world traveler, assured 
me that if American correspondents could 





for the University of Illinois. 


grating north to Chicago. 


respondent. 





Tey may be fooling the Yankee conqueror or they may be 


fooling themselves. But as far as an American newspaperman 
can observe, his Japanese co-professionals, freed to write and 
say what they think, are having a very fine time doing just that. 
They have even discovered the common man, quite an achieve- 
ment for newspapers that circulate in the millions. 

Jerry Thorp of the Chicago Daily News is too astute to pass 
final judgment on the sincerity of Japanese journalism, post- 
atomic bomb. But he reports what he has seen in Tokyo and 
heard in its International Press Club from such men as Eimei 
Kato, the Nipponese newspaperman who once tossed a discus 


A ‘36 graduate of Drake University, where he was named to 
Sigma Delta Chi, Jerry launched his newspaper career in Cen- 
tralia, Ill., where the senior Thorp happened to be preaching. He 
became a kid city editor during an oil boom that turned a staid 
Southern Illinois town into something reminiscent of the gaudier 
days of the Cherokee Strip. He left the Centralia Sentinel to 
edit the Tri-State edition of the Evansville (Ind.) Press before mi- 


After several years on the city staff of the Daily News he went 
to the Pacific in time to cover the final Filipino campaigns and 
land on Borneo with the Australians. In Tokyo he interviewed 
such celebrities as Tokyo Rose and an unhappy Kamikaze 
pilot who saw no future in his trade in war or peace. Despite 
a talent for screwball stories and a fondness for such phenomena 
as downbeat drummers in Randolph Street's more subterranean 
night spots, Jerry is himself a reasonably reliable character. He 
was an assistant city editor before being demoted to war cor- 
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Jerry Thorp 


get the order rescinded—plus ample gas 
oline—his planes would be available to 
take us anywhere in Japan on short no 
tice. 


STRANGELY, neither Asahi nor Maini 
chi, probably the world’s largest news 
papers, saturate Tokyo itself as does still 
a third newspaper—Yomiuri-Hochi which 
peddles something like 1,700,000 copies a 
day, mostly within the city limits. 

I asked a Japanese newspaperman to 
explain the respective popularity of the 
three newspapers. His answer was per 
haps a neat summation of the business as 
it exists everywhere. 

“There are some 10,000 characters in 
the written Japanese language,” he said. 
“Asahi uses 6,000 characters and I often 
suspect that on occasions even the ven 
erable editors must consult their diction 
aries before they consign their articles 
to paper. Mainichi, however, uses but 
4,000 characters, about the number which 
a high school graduate should know. And 
Yomiuri uses only 2,000.” 

So it’s quite apparent even to a C stu 
dent in the fifth grade that somewhere 
along the line Yomiuri has slipped into 
that comfortable and profitable groove of 
writing for the masses. 

Although these three powerful papers 
were reduced to a single daily sheet apiece 
during the war they continued to make 
money. Asahi raised its subscription rate 
to 3% yen a month, about 20 cents, and 
still netted “millions of yen annually” 
Suzuki told me, although only half the 
profits were derived from advertising. 


Tuis trio has no monopoly on journal 
ism in the Tokyo field. There are many 
other lesser newspapers including Tokyo 
Shimbum and the Nippon Times, potent 
in their own baliwicks. The Times, most 
popular newspaper with American troops 
because it is the only English language 
publication easily available, specializes in 
news from abroad. 

But the Times, unfortunately, has the 
same bleak misfortune which troubles 
editors of other English editions. There 
aren’t any linotype operators or com 
positors who read English: The operators 


[Concluded on page 14] 











Major Harry E. Shubart 


Wrirn both V-Days in the bag, some 


assessment of the place of military pub- 
lications in a successful global war may 
be in order. It is possible their editors 
may have developed techniques of more 
than wartime importance to the publish- 
ing world. 

To most civilians—even professional 
writers and editors—military publication 
has meant such general circulation news- 
papers and magazines as Yank, Air Force 
and Stars and Stripes. But this war was 
technological as well as global. It pro- 
duced an unprecedented number of mili- 
tary trade papers, many in brand new 
fields. Mostly these bread and butter pub- 
lications have been ignored outside their 
military orbits. 

A check of one of the largest army pub- 
lications distribution centers discloses no 
single published index to these periodi- 
cals, many of which are not GPO (Govern- 
ment Printing Office). Recollection is a 
poor substitute for an index or competent 
research, 


Bor offhand there come to mind the 
Ordnance Sergeant, Army Motors, Quar- 
termaster Journal (See Lt. Sid Levy in 
Tue Quit, June-July), Army Engineer, 
not to mention Technical Data Digest, Air 
Service Safety, Air Surgeon’s Bulletin, 
Communications Maintenance Digest, UR 
Digest, Training Aids Diwvision Bulletin 
and Plane Facts, Naval Aviation News 
and Navaer Maintenance. 

The last nine are exclusively air publi- 
cations, Army and Navy. They are of gen- 
eral circulation, as distinguished from lo- 
cal post publications or strictly theater 
sheets such as CBI Maintenance or the 
Alaskan Cold Facts. They are monthly, 
semi-monthly, or catch-as-catch can. 


SIGNIFICANT to the publishing busi- 
ness in addition to variety and size of these 
military trade papers are two elements: 
(1) How they have conditioned their au- 
dience of a dozen million men and women, 
if at all; and (2) what distribution and 
readability techniques they have devel- 
oped, if any. 

You can’t laugh off a market of twelve 
million, particularly a young market. Pub- 





Air Force Learns to Edit Trade Papers So 


Read ’em and Work 


By MAJOR HARRY E. SHUBART 


lishing for honor or glory or simply have- 
to is different from publishing for blue 
chips. 

Basic to the launching more than two 
years ago of Plane Facts was the simple 
fact that 2,000,000 odd men, not to mention 
thousands of women, were flourishing in 
the Army Air Forces where a few thou- 
sand grew a short four years before. Those 
millions had the unglamorous job of sup- 
plying tens of thousands of parts and 
maintaining hundreds of types of aircraft 
fighting a global war. 

The few thousand pre-war Air Force 
mechanics and supplymen were hard-bit- 
ten veterans who knew all the angles. The 
war-time expansion brought in rookies. 
Their experience level was an average of 
three months against five years for pre- 
war personnel. They knew few of the 
angles. 


PLANE FACTS was aimed, therefore, 
not at the officer or the supervisor, but 
at the horny, greasy-handed mechanic and 
supply depot worker, the men and women 
with the simple task of getting the right 
parts to the right place and in the right 
place. 

There was to be nothing fancy about 
the book. It was designed of pocket size 
to encourage the boys and girls to carry 
it around with them, read it during lunch 
or “smoke periods.” 

The first edition of Plant Facts appeared 


in June, 1943. It was an off-set job with 
sixteen pages and a useful cover. Its cir- 
culation was fifty thousand. 


We gave these instructions to the early 


mr Plane Facts is being published for the 
information and inspiration of ASC (Air 
Service Command, now Air Technical 
Service Command) personnel in combat 
and domestic areas. 

2. Plane Facts must be read. Therefore, 
our first objective is to make it eminently 
readable. 

3. Pictures are paramount. Still art, dia- 
grams or thumb nails for each story are 
desired. 

4. Plane Facts will encourage and give 
credit to individuals by (a) by-lines, (b) 
credit in stories. (The publisher and the 
reporters and the officer-in-charge were 
names to be conspicuous only by their 
absence). 

5. Plane Facts editors are not to regard 
themselves as technicians. They are re 
porters and rewrite men and women. 
Technical information and evaluation in 
all stories is to come from collaborating 
technicians in operating sections and 
branches of the Command. 


AFrer four issues, the scope of the pub- 
lication was enlarged from concentration 
on the maintenance of aircraft to include 
the supply work of the command. Distri- 





Ir took a lot of men on the ground to keep the Army’s airmen 
high enough to demolish Hitler's and Hirohito’s means of making 
war. Those mechanics and parts handlers had to know their 
job. A pocket-sized magazine, written to the man behind the 
plane, helped them know how. It was Plane Facts, founded 
by Major Harry E. Shubart (Colorado ‘30) as part of his job 
— Technical Data Section of the Army Air Force at Wright 

e 

Plane Facts is an example of the huge new trade paper field 
developed by mechanized total war. Major Shubart suspects 
its editorial aims and experiences hold some lessons for pub- 
lishing in the equally mechanized era of peace ahead of us. 
He speaks as a journalist, not as an engineer. 

He had packed ten years since being graduated from Ralph 
Crossman’s school at the University of Colorado with a thor- 
oughly varied experience. He covered the County Building in 
Chicago—where even the judges can smell a story blocks 
away—-for the City News Bureau. He spent six years in Detroit 
progressing from beat to city desk on the Times. 

He returned to Chicago to be managing editor of Advertising 
Age and followed William Benton to the Midway to help the 
University of Chicago’s public relations through such delicate 
crises as eens te Sells saveseneeben. He is now await- 
ing Uncle Sam’s pleasure while toying with the 500.000 odd 
items which the AAF furnishes complete with instructions. 
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Mechanics 


bution was increased, with emphasis on 
overseas circulation. 

The job was changed from offset to let- 
ter press and one color throughout was 
added. McCall Corporation of Dayton, 
Ohio, took on the printing. 

In many ways Plane Facts was experi- 
mnental. It was designed as a trade-tech- 
nical journal in contrast to the personal- 
ized “house organ”—thrilling story type of 
publication. It was recognized that the 
subject matter was castor-oil, what the 
Command wanted the boys and girls to 
take. We hoped they wouldn’t hold their 
noses. 


THe test of all editorial content was 
“Does this story affect maintenance or 
supply?” and “Does.it have content which 
will help men and women workers in for- 
eign and domestic installations do their 
job better?” 

A premium was placed on pictures of 
equipment, or diagrammatic illustrations 
of installation and maintenance tech- 
niques. A taboo was placed on personal 
pictures. Departments were held to a 
minimum. 

After seven issues there were only five, 
“Can You Beat This?”, an inside front 
cover feature, “T. O. (Technical Order) 
Review,” “We’re ASCing You,” a quiz 
now called “Mech Check,” “The Gadget- 
eer” and “Swingin’ Down the Line” a let- 
ters-to-the-editor gum session. After 20 is- 
sues the only departmental additions were 
two picture strips “Tip Top Tip” and “It 
Happened In - - - -.” 

Circulation was designed for one copy 
to each four persons, again with emphasis 
on overseas distribution. Body stock was 
kept down to forty pound weight. Weight 
of the book—one hundred copies for fif- 
teen pounds—make it possible to get high 
speed distribution of limited numbers to 
overseas areas by air mail. 


Two major facts were disclosed: 

1. Despite the greenness of personnel 
in this relatively new field of aircraft 
maintenance, soldiers in combat areas and 
men and women in domestic installations, 
forced by necessity, developed their own 
ways to do things, and frequently better 
ways. Concise technical publications such 
as Plane Facts permitted dissemination of 
these better ways and an evaluation other- 
wise unavailable. 

2. For training and job description pur- 
poses such publications can be highly 
useful to highlight especially necessary or 
desirable work on aircraft or other mass 
units when modifications and new equip- 
ment pour in by the hundreds and stand- 
ardization of work is mandatory. 

When a B-17 shifted from Santa Monica 
to Burtonwood to Bangalore virtually 
overnight the necessity for wide dissem- 
ination of standard information was ob- 
vious—otherwise our B-17 might have 
shown up at Burtonwood with wing tanks 
in the empennage and move to Banga- 
lore with the landing gear hooked to go 
down through the up switch. 


Men and women who handle aircraft 
repair and maintenance, like others who 
handle bedrock jobs in critical times, 
learn rapidly. They are hypercritical, 
properly so. They cannot be fooled even 
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Signal Corps Photo 


PLANE FACTS PLAIN—tThe Air Force printed its magazine for me- 
chanics in pocket-size and simple editorial form for an excellent reason. 
Nothing could illustrate the reason better than this picture from an air base. 


some of the time with glittering generali- 
ties. 

When they were told of the sub-assem- 
bly they installed yesterday, the brace 
they fixed, the parachute they rigged, 
they were critical and volatile. Editorial 
content of a publication designed for them 
had to be more than interesting. It had 
to be important. 

For whatever the experience is worth, 
we noted a few publication principles in 
addition to the minimum of fixed depart- 
ments, or columns, the maximum of pic- 
tures. They are so elementary in the news 
business that old timers will slug them 
ridiculously obvious. They are so fre- 
quently forgotten, however, we risk the 
poke. 


First, categorization was voted out. In 
the aircraft business, we could have brok- 
en the book down by various types of air- 
craft, or by the type of operation—first, 
second, third or fourth echelon—or by the 
supply classification such as accessories, 
hardware, ground equipment, or personal 
equipment. We voted such breakdowns 
out for several reasons which some folks 
still argue were all wrong. ; 

One reason was we wanted to avoid a 


frozen structure like the alphabetical pat 
tern of classified directories. If the new 
B-29 was the hot story of the month we 
wanted to be able to spot it in the lead 
position and not on Page 36 because the 
B-29 Department started on Page 36. We 
recognized, of course, that no single story 
was likely to titillate every single reader. 

We tried to cut to the bone each story 
for breadth of coverage and averaged 
thereby 100 stories an issue. We used 
such selective yardsticks as numbers of 
pieces of equipment affected, value of 
equipment, pertinence to safety of flight 
and combat effectiveness. We arbitrarily 
valued an overseas yarn at 6 to 1 over a 
domestic story. 


F urTHERMORE, to make our stories 
ring, we adopted two venerable journalis- 
tic basics—authority and “reason why.” 
We caught trouble on both but we stuck 
to them. Each story either had a tech 
nician’s by-line (every story of course 
was staff-written) or carried an “accord- 
ing to” in text. And each story told the 
time and place of the failure for which we 
were printing the fix. 

We have heard often enough to haunt 


[Concluded on page 10] 








Avcusr 6, 1945, is a date that will 
live long in the minds of man. It will live 
as long as history endures. On that date— 
and for the first time in a long and varied 
career—Man was midwife to an epoch. 

When President Harry S. Truman offi- 
cially announced that our armed forces 
had dropped an atomic bomb on the city 
of Hiroshima, he opened the door on a 
way of life for man beyond concepts yet 
entertained. It was as though a thousand 
years had passed during the few moments 
it took him to utter the simple paragraph. 

In looking down the long corridors that 
science had thus opened Man felt fear as 
he had not known it since the dark days 
when he crouched shivering in a cave. 
When the controlled smashed atom be- 
came a fact, Man was aware that he had 
the alternatives—life or death. Between 
them, he could choose. 

Man realized that his was now the pow- 
er of total destruction and that this new 
Atomic Age held at once hope and horror 
beyond his previous powers to conceive. 
He realized that this was not the age he 
had lived in during sultry July and the 
first burning days of August. He knew 
that he had zoomed suddenly and without 
warning from the Rocket Age to the 
Atomic Age. 


He knew, for example, that war had 
become something different. What use 
now vast armadas of sea or air, huge 
armies on the land? He knew that war 
had gone into the laboratory and closed 
the door behind it. The bang of that shut 
déor startled him as he had never been 
startled before. 

Man had taken the second bite from 
the apple of knowledge and the taste was 
bitter-sweet on his tongue. It was obvious 
now that the talk of a third world war 
was equivalent to discussion of race sui- 
cide. 

Man could agree that another war could 
result in only one of two things—world 
dictatorship or the destruction of civiliza- 
tion. Man became increasingly aware that 
something new was needed to offset and 
counteract the peril he had created. 

Man realized with increasing clarity 
that the San Francisco Charter for which 
he held such high hopes was no longer 
adequate to the task it faced. He knew 
that there must be a Magna Carta that 
would make possible a mutual under- 
standing between the nations. The same 
kind of mutual understanding that exists 
between the 48 commonwealths that make 
up The United States,—the same under- 
standing that has bound this Union to- 
gether through its almost 170 years of 
existence. 


Tuis Magna Carta, Man realized, would 
outlaw current diplomacy, already a half 
century out of date, by eliminating politi- 
cal censorships and insuring the free flow 
of truthful news between the peoples of 
the earth. This Magna Carta would have 
to be based on a solid rock—the peoples’ 
inalienable right to know. 

There could be but one answer. Mutual 
understanding between the nations and 
this answer to be achieved in only one 
way—by the free flow of news—American 
style, the elimination of all political cen- 
sorships and free and equal use of com- 
munications. 

The dropping of the atomic bomb has 
brought forth many reactions. And elici- 


Magna Carta Against Chaos 





Atomic Age Demand 





World News Freedom 


By PALMER HOYT 


tated many answers. Almost at once those 
strange bedfellows —The Osservatore 
Romano and Dorothy Thompson—agreed 
that the atomic bomb should never have 
been invented at all. 

Columnist Raymond Moley allowed as 
how it wouldn’t make much difference in 
the conduct of wars. Howard Blakeslee, 
Associated Press science editor, came 
forth with small comfort saying that after 
all the atomic bomb couldn’t blow the 
world to bits. 

The Saturday Review of Literature saw 
immediate need for a world state and 
Life magazine thought it was a matter 
of individual conscience—the individual 
conscience against the atomic bomb. Those 
interested in religion thought the answer 
lay in the principles set down by Jesus 
Christ. 


Anp of course, Christianity is the an- 
swer—but Christianity can only flourish 
where there is freedom. This new world 
must be in the minds of men. It must be 
now the “One World” of Wendell Willkie 
or the “No World” of the Evil One. 

Yes, the answer is in Christianity and 
in the practical concept of one world. The 
answer is in the four freedoms, but before 


there can be freedom from fear, freedom 
from want, freedom of worship and free 
dom of expression, there must be mutual 
understanding. 

There is only one way this mutual un- 
derstanding can come about. It must 
spring from a firm and practical base— 
the free flow of news and information— 
the world wide freedom of the press 
When I say the press, I mean not only the 
newspapers, but news services, radio, com 
munications and the free and untram 
meled flow of magazines and motion pic 
tures. 

I would be less than realistic if I did not 
say that I am well aware of the difficulties 
involved. I am well aware that Russian 
viewpoint is still totalitarian and that she 
has her own concept of the free press 
which is that the Russian press is the 
freest press in the world because it prints 
only what the government wants. 

I am well aware that there is a ceiling 
—a ceiling of ignorance—that covers Rus 
sia like a blanket. This ceiling will lift 
in time. But in the meantime, we should 
make the strongest representations ta this 
great new world power on the necessity 
of the elimination of political censorships 
in all countries if civilization is to con 





WV uatever thin comfort global war had left a pre-Pearl Harbor iso- 
lationist was shattered forever when the first atomic bomb leveled Hiro- 
shima. Palmer Hoyt, long a fighter for a genuinely free press at home. 
was quick to see the world-wide implication of man-directed atomic 


energy. 


With such a weapon for progress or chaos, he declares, only the 
good will that comes from unbiased knowledge of the other fellow can 
keep civilization from destroying itself. And a guarantee of such knowl- 
edge is unhampered dissemination of news among the men of all 


nations. 


Palmer is probably as widely known as any Sigma Delta Chi. He 
speaks with special authority on questions of press freedom. Publisher 
of the Portland Oregonian, he spent one war year as director of the 
domestic branch of the Office of War Information. He recently returned 
from an extensive tour of the Pacific made as a special representative 
of Secretary of the Navy Forrestal. 

A 1923 graduate of the University of Oregon, where he became a 
Sigma Delta Chi, Palmer has spent most of his professional life on the 
Oregonian. He is that comparative rarity, a publisher who was and is 
a working newspaperman. He has been reporter, copy reader, sports. 
city and managing editor. He has given much of his crowded time to 
the fraternity, serving as national president and now as chairman of 


the Executive Council. 
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tinue. We should demand the right of our 
correspondents to have the same access 
to news sources that Russian correspond- 
ents have in the United States. 


T WOULD like to say, too, in this con- 
nection, that there are two very danger- 
ous schools of thought in this country 
currently relative to Russia. On the ex- 
treme right, they are already talking about 
fighting the Russians. Nothing the Rus- 
sians do pleases them. 

Then there is another school, headed 
by the Stork Ciub liberals, who would 
give Russia everything she wants with- 
out question. And who see in Russia a 
new and strong democracy aborning. 

Both of these viewpoints are wrong. 
Another is indicated. It should be adult 
and sane. We should treat Russia exactly 
as we treat any other nation. And I am 
sure that such a course of action would 
be pleasing to the Russians, who are noth- 
ing if not realistic. 

In any event, the fact that we may not 
be able to deal currently with Russia rel- 
ative to international freedom of the 
press need not keep us from making an 
immediate start. We can certainly have 
—and now—the international freedom of 
press I have indicated in any country that 
we occupy—such as Japan or any country 
we support economically—such as France. 


Anp since our nation and all the na- 
tions of the world are in jeopardy, I wish 
to go a step further and say that no 
country on the face of this earth should 
receive one dollar in loans called by 
whatever name it may be or one pound 
of lend-lease by whatever name unless 
it will lift the curtains of ignorance that 
shield its people from the facts of inter- 
national life. 

History has placed in the hands of Presi- 
dent Truman the greatest potential weap- 
on for peace yet conceived—the secret 
of atomic energy. And history will rcord 
with interest what he does with it. Good 
fortune and the energy of the American 
people have placed in Mr. Truman’s 
hands another weapon—more potent even 
than the atomic bomb. It is an economic 
weapon. 

With the whole world sitting astride a 
powder keg, it ill behooves the United 
States of America to further supply any 
totalitarian state with what may easily be 
the sinews of war. To further carry on 
such a policy makes no sense whatsoever. 


Ir now behooves the world to know all 
about itself and it behooves the nations of 
the earth to know about each other if 
they are to stay in business. The situa- 
tion today is not unlike one in which two 
people living in a duplex, with one of 
them making dynamite. The other had 
best know about it or they might both be 
blown to smithereens. 

As William Tugman recently said in the 
Eugene (Oregon) Register Guard, “The 
Leaders in every part of the world must 
be taught to live like goldfish. We cannot 
outlaw the atomic force, but we can out- 
law the state secret.” 

It no longer will be possible for part of 
the world to be informed and part of the 
world to be kept in ignorance. The atomic 
bomb is a fact. Its destructive force is as 
yet not fully reported. But its potential 
is obviously beyond our present powers to 
conceive. 

There is talk currently of a jet plane 
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PUBLISHER ON MISSION—Palmer Hoyt (right) of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, chairman of the Executive Council of Sigma Delta Chi, is snapped 
somewhere in the Pacific with one of the Naval officers he met on a special 
mission for Secretary Forrestal. Palmer would describe the tour, made a 
couple of months before Hiroshima, as “pre-atomic.” 


capable of 4000 miles an hour. After the 
startling developments of recent days, 
this seems entirely reasonable. Such a 
combination would link all the nations of 
the earth in the most awful ‘network of 
destruction ever conceived. Even with 
the planes now available, the chain of 
death is little less than immediate in its 
implications. 


Nor can we hope forever to keep the 
secret of the atomic bomb from the other 
nations of the earth. Sir James Chad- 
wick, chief British scientist in the atomic 
bomb project, declared the other day that 
the atomic bomb is not strictly a British- 
‘American secret, declaring that any na- 
tion can learn the answers in about five 
years of experimentation, provided it has 
access to the necessary raw materials. 

“T think,” said Sir James, “That this is 
a very serious point.” 

I agree entirely with the British scien- 
tist. It is a very serious point and brings 
clearly to mind a statement made last Sep- 
tember by Lord Vansittart speaking over 
an international hook-up when he said, 
“The next world war may well start with 


' the destruction of civilization overnight.” 


THERE can, therefore, be but one ade- 
quate prophylactic. The mutual exchange 
of all types of news unhampered by po- 
litical censorships and unrestricted by 
artificial boundaries of tariffs or customs. 

For example, it is now essential that 
we know what the Russians are doing 
and what they are thinking about and 
that the Russians be informed what we 


are doing and what we are thinking about. 
Otherwise, the peace will not be kept and 
if peace is not kept, the peoples of the 
earth face dangrs as yet barely imagined. 

In this new age many of the arguments 
of yesterday seem substantially less im 
portant. It is no longer of great moment 
that some of our left wing liberals fear 
Yankee Imperialism so greatly that they 
would have us surrender all of our Pa 
cific bases to the control of the United 
Nations. 

Nor is it particularly consequential that 
some right wing conservatives might still 
like to revert to a status of narrow na 
tionalism. It is much more to the point 
to ponder the fact that three-fourths of 
the world and three-fourths of the peo 
ples of the earth are still “blacked out.” 

It is increasingly vital that we consider, 
for example, the Fascist heirarchy now 
being built up in the Argentine and the 
freedom of expression and of the press 
have again gone out of existence in that 
great land. It is more than important for 
us to realize that Russia, civilization’s 
latest giant, is “blacked out” as far as 
ordinary news and information are con 
cerned, in the sense that we understand 
them. 


Ir is obvious that our whole thinking has 
to be re-worked. How important now is 
peacetime conscription? It was true that 
even through the terrific blitzes of Europe, 
that the infantry was still the Queen of 
Battles. No matter how devastating the 
bombing from the air, lands to be con- 


[Concluded on next page] 
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Free News 
Vital to 
Atomic Age 


[Concluded from page 9] 


quered had to be seized and occupied. 

However, with atomic destruction a 
reality, it is doubtful that the infantry 
will be the Queen of Battles again save 
on the parade ground. By the use of 
atomic energy, entire divisions obviously 
can be destroyed and returned to the 
atomic state from which they originally 
came. 

In the final analysis, the fact posed by 
the atomic bomb poses a tremendous ques- 
tion. It raises the problem of the moral 
leadership that this world must have if 
it is to continue to do business at the old 
stand. There is only one nation which 
can supply that moral leadership and that 
is the United States of America. 

It is up to the nation itself, to the Con- 
gress, our national leaders, to our po- 
litical parties and to the President to see 
that that moral leadership is exerted and 
maintained. 


In Springfield in 1860 Abraham Lincoln 
delivered his now famous Cooper-Union 
address. One simple thesis posed in that 
speech won Lincoln the presidency of the 
United States, integrated the Republican 
party and freed the slaves. The thesis— 
“This nation cannot exist half-slave and 
half-free.” Such a question must be posed 
by the leaders of this country today. The 
question: “This world cannot exist half- 
informed and half-uninformed.” 

As we enter into the Atomic Age, it is 





Palmer Hoyt 


obvious that a new rule book must be 
written for the conduct of international 
affairs. 

It is quite apparent that the rule book 
written at Quebec, Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam is out-moded. New agreements 
must be reached, new concepts achieved, 
if we are going to keep the peace that 
promises our only salvation. 

The moral leadership that America 
must exert on the world was shaken at 
Teheran, slipped badly at Yalta and ap- 
parently vanished at Potsdam. America, 
free from ambitions of world domination, 
has the opportunity today to reassert it. 


Ir is significant to note that not at Que- 
bec or Teheran or Yalta or Potsdam was 
there more than the barest discussion of 





Read ’Em and Work 


[Concluded from page 7] 


us forevermore such cracks as “Why do 
you HAVE to have my name on the 
story?!” and “Don’t you know you will 
HURT Oscaloosa Outhouse Operation’s 
feelings, mentioning them?!” We knew. 
But we also knew, which the amateur 
critics didn’t—-at least we think they 
didn’t—that glowing generalities never 
will replace facts and our dear reader, 
certainly our grease monkeys, would not 
lap up fiction for long. 

It goes without saying that a man or 
woman fighting for survival finds plain 
guff slightly annoying. With a choice 
among La Vie Parisienne, Plane Facts and 
a bottle of cold beer, each taking up about 
the same shipping space, which would get 
the nod? Don’t answer that. 

Besides, GI Joe hasn’t paid his 15 cents 
for Plane Facts and, from the way he ap- 
proaches gift horses, each GI resembles 
a dentist. It is true that a lot of guff 
gets into service periodicals, a lot of front 
office stuff like the line we quote from 
another sheet which just reached our 
desk: 


NEW CHIEF —-—————- SENDS 
MESSAGE TO MAINTENANCE MEN 


Bur it is not all guff. We might even 
be so naive as to add that when hundreds 
of publications distribution officers were 
bludgeoned into requisitioning about 300,- 
000 Plane Facts because a bunch of Gls 
who had seen enough issues to know bet- 
ter still gave it a break alongside La Vie 
and the beer, a significant formula and 
market might be indicated. 

In the old days, while manufacturers 
produced for the AAF and other services, 
their production was not exclusively for 
Uncle Sam and competition played no 
small part in their field training effort. If 
the mechanic in the field learned about 
Vega, Consolidated, Bell, Curtiss-Wright, 
or Douglas, a booster was likely won. 

Today, while the individual has been 
subordinated by war, the market of men 
and women interested in and familiar 
with the gamut of aircraft and ground 
equipment and tractors and cranes and 
jeeps and C-1 survival vests is probably 
larger and wiser than most people sus- 
pect. And the pattern of the true techni- 
cal service periodical may be a pattern 
worth remembering. 


the only thing that can guarantee peace— 
world-wide freedom of news and informa- 
tion. In fact it now appears probable that 
new and drastic restrictions against such 
procedures were at least tacitly there 
agreed upon. 

This procedure is all the more amazing 
because of the fact that the world leaders 
at the conference mentioned were well 
aware of the fact that Germany’s prepara- 
tion to conquer the world was based di- 
rectly on tainted discolored false news. 

Great strides already have been made 
in selling the idea of international free- 
dom of information under the leadership 
of Kent Cooper of the Associated Press, 
Hugh Baillie of the United Press and the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Recently three very able men, Wilbur 
Forrest of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Carl Ackerman of Columbia University, 
and Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, made a world-wide tour in the inter- 
ests of free-flowing news. 

Their main objective was to have in- 
cluded in forthcoming peace treaties the 
pledges of governments “not to censor 
news at the source, not to use the press 
as an instrument of national policy; and to 
permit a free flow of news in and out of 
signatory countries.” 


ONE of the revealing incidents of their 


‘trip came in their visit to Moscow, where 


they found “an expression of willingness 
to seek a common ground in the matter 
of freer exchange of news and more fair 
and adequate writing and reporting.” 

BUT, our American representatives also 
discovered that Russian editors feel that 
their government-directed newspapers 
represent the real free press rather than 
the private publications of America. As 
the late Constantine Oumanski once said, 
“Our press is absolutely free—we print 
only what the government wants.” 

In many ways the world girdling trip 
was discouraging. 

But at least a start was made that 
should have far reaching benefits. One of 
them is the proposed international con- 
ference in Australia on press freedom. For 
it should ever be borne in mind what the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch said recently in 
this connection—“It is the first act of dic- 
tators to seize press and radio and thus 
control men’s minds.” 


As I said before, great strides have 
already been made in selling the idea of 
unshackling news. But these strides are 
not enough. History has made the ac- 
complishment of the objective essential. 
Generally speaking, the press, radio 
and motion picture leaders of America 
and of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions have not accepted the leadership in 
this vital program. It is imperative that 
they do not shirk their vital responsibility. 
It is also imperative that our leaders 
and those of the other United Nations 
come to the clear realization that an un- 
informed world has neither the right 
nor the opportunity for a continued exist- 
ence. 
I believe entirely that this world can- 
not stand another war. But I believe as 
completely that this world is headed for 
such a war and destruction unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to insure the begin- 
ning at least of freedom of news—Ameri- 
can style—between the peoples of the 
earth. A civilization that is not informed 
cannot be free and a world that is not 
free cannot endure. 
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Now That It’s Over and Can Be Told at Least One 


PRO Has Good Laugh! 


Yes, I have blouse unmarred by 


overseas stripes or ribbons. I could have 
worn a funny little yellow thing for being 
in before Pearl Harbor but it would hav. 
ruined the effect of an otherwise un- 
spoiled expanse of plain uniform. 

Besides it was only an accident that I 
was a reserve officer and that they ran 
out of material before being forced to 
take me to fill a quota. 

Not a story of any heroics can I tell. 
I didn’t kill a soul. Furthermore, nobody 
even shot at me. For almost three years 
I public relationed at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, “America’s most complete army 


I can’t remember whether I coined that 
phrase or whether Sgt. Carl Neu did when 
signing off a radio program. Anyway, 
you can see how important the stuff was 
that we did. 

Never mind that phones jangled all 
night; that every civic club in two states 
wanted war bond programs; that they 
wanted just plain luncheon programs. 
Never mind that all newspaper, radio and 
movie contacts had to be made through 
the PRO—that we had to handle 600 radio 
programs a year and put out a post news- 
paper. 

Never mind that the community con- 
sidered the PRO the man to call for in- 
formation on practically everything— 
such as the lady who asked us to identify 
the bird which happened to be sitting on 
her back fence some miles away. 


_By RUSSELL J. HAMMARGREN 


The fact remains that whenever the 
army got a directive to abolish all activi 
ties which were non-essential to the prose- 
cution of the war effort, executive officers 
and adjutants would look at us specu- 
latively. And we felt guilty as hell. 


THe Chicago Tribune editorially casti- 
gated PRO’s everywhere as being the 
most useless men in uniform, and perhaps 
we were. Anyway we agreed, except for 
that fact that I had been routed out of 
bed on several occasions by calls from 
Chicago and that we did help two Tri- 
bune correspondents, Jack Thompson and 
Frank Sturdy, fulfill their assignments 
during their visits to the post. 

So all I can tell my grandchildren is that 
I was in the army during the Big War 
and then hold my breath for fear they'll 
find out I was a PRO. I know what they’d 
do, because already thousands of persons 
have asked me what outfit I was with. 

I’ve told them I was a public relations 
officer. With that, they usually assume a 
careful look and make some pertinent 
remark like “Oh”! 


F ort BENNING, however, was an army 
show-place, what with its several armored 
divisions which trained there, the world 
famous infantry school, its glamorous 
parachute school, the country’s largest all- 
Negro reception center, and its air base. 

As a consequence public relations per- 
sonnel did work, as only understanding 





1941. 





Away back in April—pre-victory and pre-atom—Herb Graffis 
returned from France and said a few kind words in THE QUILL 
for the PRO. Not for enough general’s stars to pave the Milky 
Way, Herb declared, would he be in such a spot. Russ Ham- 
margren (Butler Professional ‘37) spent three and a half years 
in a PRO’S spot. He emerged with no stars, but with a very 
respectable pair of gold leaves. 

What is more important to his future as a teacher of embryo 
newspapermen, he emerged with his sense of humor intact. In 
evidence THE QUILL presents this account of life behind the 
military public relation. It is as entertaining as anything that 
has come the editor’s way in many solemn months. It reveals 
at least one incident—the temporary dampening of Latin-Ameri- 
can relations—that has only been told by our enemy. 

Russ is a 1934 Minnesota graduate who edited the Wausau 
(Wis.) Pilot and did a stint for the United Press in Milwaukee. 
He directed journjalism at Butler and Denver universities before 
being called to active service as a first lieutenant in September, 


Most of his military service was at Fort Benning although it 
included duty in Alaska. After leaving the service last winter 
as a major. he was assistant director of public relations for 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft before joining the journalism fac- 
ulty of the University of Southern California. 
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Russell J. Hammargren 


newspaper people can realize. My own 
fund of stories, as students are finding 
out, is endless. The whole thing had its 
melodramatic moments which in retro 
spect to me, at least, are hilarious. Let me 
illustrate. 

There should be readers who will re 
member the eventful day when we enter 
tained newspaper publishers and editors 
from Argentina. The Nelson Rockefelle: 
fund had been paying for such tours of 
our Latin American friends, and we, for 
our part, tried to overawe them with the 
terrific might we were training. For the 
Argentine group we were especially care 
ful, politics being in the shape they were 

Of course, AP, UP, INS, Acme, and the 
movie reels were on hand. Some of the 
visitors were clients and they were all 
prospective clients. 


We had a big day planned for them 
and things went along smoothly. They 
watched a simulated river crossing during 
which mortars and artillery laid down a 
barrage, chemical warfare put down a 
smoke screen and engineers built a foot 
bridge over the swollen, rapid current of 
the Chattahoochee river. 

After the infantry had crossed, one of 
the Argentines suggested that they cross 
They did and had the time of their lives 
On the way back the picture boys decided 
they had a good shot. As they focused 
the visitors, being obliging fellows, 
bunched up on the frail bridge. It hap 
pened, of course. 

The damned thing gave way and in sec 
onds all I could see was a chaotic waving 
of arms above water, floating hats, over 
coats and brief cases. Cameras clicked. 
I died. 

However, from either bank men jumped 
in, and downstream amphibious jeeps 
went into action. Everyone was saved. 
Somehow we got them back into quarters, 
the quartermaster brought dry clothes, 
the officers’ club rushed whiskey over and 
the day went on as if nothing had hap- 
pened, almost. 

Of course, the general had stood on the 

[Concluded on page 18) 
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Silver Star Assignment 


This Scoop 
Paid Off 
In Ribbon 


By JIM O'BRIEN 


WV uen Major General Harry J. Col- 


lins pinned the Silver Star for Gallantry 
on the jackets of three weary enlisted 
men of his 42nd (Rainbow) division last 
Spring, he called the patrol they had 
just made “the most effective the division 
ever had.” 

That was quite a statement, as the Rain- 
bow had been a famous outfit in France in 
1918, and had been reactivated to do a lot 
of fighting in France and Germany in the 
current war. 

But the general, being a military man 
and not a newspaperman, didn’t know that 
he was also talking about a great report- 
ing job when he extolled the patrol made 
by his three scouts. And at least two of 
the three soldiers had reason to be good 
reporters. 


Tue three tired doughboys were Pfc. 
Russell J. Kubiak of Milwaukee, former 
president of Marquette University’s chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi and former re- 
porter on the Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
Times; Corp. Richard B. Jones, son of 
Alexander (Casey) Jones, managing edi- 
tor of the Washington (D.C.) Post, and 
Sgt. Daniel J. Wofford of Rudy, Ark. 

These three, members of the intelligence 
and reconnaisance battalion of the 232nd 
Regiment, dropped out of sight behind the 
German lines for three days and came 
back with information that was credited 
with saving hundreds of American lives 
in the Seventh Army’s subsequent opera- 
tions. 

They came within ten yards of the Ger- 
mans at times, but never fired a shot in 
the 72 hours they were out. They slept 
hardly at all, and lived on D-ration choco- 
late bars for two days. On the third day 
they didn’t eat at all. 

And they did a fine reporting job. 


K vsiak and Jones had plenty of back- 
ground in the newspaper business. Jones’ 
father is a member of the Washington pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, and 
is a former Wisconsin newspaperman. 
* Kubiak broke into the newspaper busi- 
ness between tours of duty with the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Army. The son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Kubiak of Milwaukee, he 
took his degree from the Marquette Col- 
lege of Journalism in 1943, having been 
a co-editor of the college annual and a 
sports columnist on the college weekly, 
as well as president of the professional 
journalism chapter. 

He joined the Marine Reserve in school, 
and was sent to “boot” training at Paris 
Island, N. C., and from there to Quantico, 





James E. (Jim) O’Brien 


Va. He was honorably discharged from 
the corps early in 1944 and took a job as 
a reporter on the Racine Journal-Times 
while waiting a call for army duty. The 
army tapped him in May, 1944, and 
trained him as an infantry man. He went 
overseas with the 232nd Infantry Regi- 
ment in December. 


Tuat brings the story up to the Hardt 
Mountains in Alsace where the Seventh 
Army and the Germans were facing each 
other in an almost static line. It wasn’t 
quite that easy, of course, as the 232nd 
walked a good share of the way from their 
port of debarkation in France, fighting 
Germans and dodging French drivers on 
the roads, perils looked upon as equally 
dangerous by the GI’s. 


One night, Kubiak says, he was trying 
to build a fire in the attic of the Alsatian 
house where he, Wofford and Jones were 
living. His two mates came in, talking 
about “taking another man .. . we could 
do better work ... do you think he’d 

0?” 

“I was still busy with my fire and that 
was all I could catch of their conversa- 
tion,” Kubiak says. “Finally gave up 
fire making and Dick said to me ‘You want 
to go on a 48 hour patrol behind the Kraut 
lines?’ I remember I replied, eagerly, 
“Yeah, how soon?’ Me and my big mouth!” 

After three days of preparation, the trio 
took off from a point three miles east of 
Reipertswiller. Corp. Jones and Pfc. Ku- 
biak carried carbines, and Wofford, who 
was the leader of the expedition, carried 
an M-3 “grease-gun.” They had some 
doubts about their shortage of fire power, 
but, as Kubiak said later, “where we were 
going it would have been impossible to 
fight our way out, anyhow.” 


On Saturday, the first night out, the 
three slipped through the German lines, 
dodging Jerry flares, and spent about 12 
hours sitting still, listening to the Ger- 
mans work about 200 yards away, and 
noting the points of the enemy operation. 
That night they moved again, and were 
almost caught—the first of many narrow 
escapes in the next three days. 

“We almost walked right into a Jerry 
machine gun nest,” Kubiak said. “I heard 
their gun bolts pushed back and forward. 
I knew that sound because the same thing 
happened to me on a patrol last winter on 
the Rhine.” 

Wofford, Jones and Kubiak walked, or 
crawled, away from that crisis, noting the 
location of the machine gun, and holed 
up for another 12 hours, checking their 
information. 

The patrol was due back the third night, 
but ran into difficulty regaining its own 
lines. “The hills were lousy with Krauts,” 
Kubiak reports. “Besides, our own artil- 





Tre closing months of war in Europe brought Russell J. Kubiak, for- 
mer Racine (Wis.) newspaperman, a different kind of assignment. The 
former reporter was a member of the intelligence unit of the Rainbow 
Division and the assignment was to go through the German lines with 
two buddies and write a piece about what they saw. They made it. 
They even got a bonus—the Silver Star. 

Jim O’Brien (James E. for the record) tells this story of his classmate at 
Marquette University and fellow news worker at Racine. The two at- 
tended Marquette’s school of journalism together, co-edited the year- 
book and were elected to Sigma Delta Chi together as members of 
the class of 1943. 

War separated them the first time when, as Jim explains with mild 
bitterness, he went to work on the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Commonwealth- 
Reporter “after the Army decided to take the women and children 
first.” He moved to Racine, Wis., to “get away from sports writing.” 
So the Racine Journal-Times made him sports editor. 

“Now,” he writes, “I spend most of my time recording the activities 
of the Racine team in the All-American Girls Ball League, a mid-western 
circuit of a game dreamed up by Mr. Phil K. Wrigley and associates.” 
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THREE SILVER STARS—Mgaj. Gen. Harry B. Collins (left) congratulates the three-man patrol who have just received 
medals for a daring trip through German lines. The soldiers (left to right) are Sgt. Daniel J. Wofford, Pfc. Russell J. Ku- 
biak and Corp. Richard B. Jones. 


lery was throwing a barrage into the 
area, and we damned near got killed.” 

They decided to give up the attempt 
to get back to their own outfit that night, 
and plunged deeper into German terri- 
tory, on the theory that “the deeper you 
get, the more careless Jerry is.” 


On the third morning their food, which 
had consisted of D-ration chocolate bars, 
was gone, and they were nearly exhausted. 
“Too tired to be properly scared,” they 
took off at noon, exposing themselves 
dangerously in an attempt to get around 
a hill that blocked their way to the Ameri- 
- lines. Again they were nearly picked 
off. 

“A Jerry Jooked right at me,” Kubiak 
recalled, “but passed on. They were about 
50 yards from us.” 

Abandoning their attempts to go around 
the hill, the three scouts retraced their 
steps to the ridge where they had orig- 
inally slipped into German territory. It 
was imperative that they reach the ridge 
before the Germans moved in for the 
night, and they made the crest just as 
night fell. 

Below them was 300 yards of flat, open 
ground which they had to cross. They 
started to crawl across the open space, 
and nearly ran into a German patrol 
which was roving the area. If the Ger- 
mans had moved five minutes sooner, they 
would have picked off the three Ameri- 
cans. 


ss 

Arrer centuries of crawling,’ Ku- 
biak says, “we reached the comparative 
safety of the thick fir trees—three quar- 
ters of a mile more and we'd be behind 
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our own lines. We moved down the hill 
and across the valley, but before we 
reached our outposts we were halted 
again.” 

This last stop, within sight of the 
American lines, was the closest call of all. 
And the danger came, not from the Ger 
mans, but from their own troops. They 
had been out three days, and the overdue 
patrol was presumed lost. Not only that, 
but their password was three days old. 

The only time they were fired on in 
those tense 72 hours came then. A nerv 
ous Yank let go with a Browning automa 
tic rifle and flipped a grenade in their di 
rection as they came through the lines. 
But his aim was not too good, and they 
made it. 


THe three scouts ached for a little peace 
and quiet and a lot of sleep, but there was 
more to be done. They arrived at their 
base at 2 a. m., reported to the regimental 
command post and told their story, then 
headed for the “sack.” 

But their buddies in the I. & R. Battalion, 
who had been sweating out their mission, 
had to hear all about it, and they closed 
their blood-shot eyes about 4 a. m. They 
were rolled out again at 7 a. m., dictated 
a full report until noon, shaved, were 
decorated by General Collins, had a shot 
of American whiskey with the intelli- 
gence officer, and were told that they 
were going to Paris. 

But they never got there. The 42nd 
moved out the next day, and the divi- 
sional command cancelled all passes. Wof- 
ford, Jones and Kubiak moved into the 
woods with the rest of their outfit, put 
their medals in their packs, picked up 


shovels and dug themselves a fox-hole 
“home.” Two days later the Seventh 
jumped off on its big attack that ended 
in Austria when the Germans sur 
rendered. 


Bur the army was not entirely ungrate 
ful. They summed up the results of the 
patrol in a citation which went with the 
Silver Star in these words: 

“Observing from a position in several 
instances within 10 yards of the enemy, 
the patrol located two hostile road blocks, 
two machine guns, six mortars, a 105mm 
howitzer, an ammunition dump, two biv 
ouac areas, several command posts and 
dugouts, and numerous installations of 
various types. : 

“On retracing part of its route, the pa 
trol discovered recent evidences of heavy 
traffic and newly laid telephone lines, 
freshly dug fox-holes, a trip-flare, and a 
trail used by the enemy apparently clear 
of mines.” 

That “scoop,” the Army said, was worth 
the Silver Star. 


Bar Passes in St. Paul 


The management of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press has announced it 
will accept only “working press” admis- 
sion to theaters, sports events and similar 
entertainment. It expresses its belief that 
the obligation of a newspaper to be fair 
in its treatment of news makes it unwise 
to accept passes for general distribution 
to its staff. “Working press” admission 
does not carry any obligation for favor 
on the part of the man actually assigned 
to cover the event, the papers believe. 
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News Utopia 


Front Page Stories 
Marched Right In 


By ALBERT B. LOGAN 


Dw you ever dream of a newspaper 
office where every story was of ‘page one 
caliber—and where there were no routine 
police assignments, obituaries, personal 
items or assigned beats? 

Well, there is such an office—at least 
there was up until the U. S. Marines 
landed at Japan’s Yokusuka Naval Base. 
And I worked in it. 

A part of the saga of the modern Ma- 
rine Corps was written there. It is the 
Marine Corps Air Depot at Miramar, near 
San Diego, Calif. It has been the cross- 
roads of Marine Aviation, a branch that 
made a significant, if little known, contri- 
bution to the ultimate military triumph. 

Through that redistribution center have 
passed all Marine Aviation personnel go- 
ing to the Pacific, and the survivors who 
returned. 


Norma. news writing is a job of go- 
ing out and digging up the facts. Here 
some of the most sensational news stories 
of our day marched right into the office. 
They came in with hundreds of pilots and 
ground crewmen—most of them modest, 
unassuming, sobered. 

Those men stopped in the Public Rela- 
tions office because it was required in 
their checking-in procedure. They talked 





Ir took a war to bring Albert B. 


Logan (Colorado 29) back to his 
first love, journalism. After 12 
years’ practice of law at Colora- 
do Springs he landed at the 
Marine Air Corps depot at Mira- 
mar as a public relations writer. 

At Miramar the front page 
stories marched right into his 
parlor. They were the Marine 
fliers home from the ends of 
the earth with some of the 
earth’s greatest adventures be- 
hind them. As a Marine writer, 
the Colorado lawyer turned out 
770 news and feature stories. 
Now he has resumed his law 
practice. 

Logan is a former president of 
the Colorado Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and before becom- 
ing a Marine served two terms 
on the board of the national 
junior chamber. He was presi- 
dent of his Sigma Delta Chi 
chapter at the University of 
Colorado. 





of Jap Zeros shot down, enemy ships sunk, 
crash landings in the East China Sea, days 
and nights in rubber life rafts, bombing 
runs over Japan, tree-top strafing sweeps 
in support of troops in the Philippines, 
long vigils in Okinawa foxholes, evac- 
uating wounded from Iwo Jima, carriers 
blasted by Kamikaze planes. 


They still come in—now, in ever larger 
numbers. But the war is over. They are 
looking toward home and normal living. 
So are the correspondents who had so 
eagerly grasped for every detail of each 
pilot’s story. 

The pressure is off, the excitement is 
gone. But we shall never forget the men 
from Guadalcanal and Tarawa, Saipan, 
Peleliu and Iowa Jima, and finally Oki- 
nawa. 


I WILL never forget the pilot of the lit- 
tle, unarmed observation plane who flew 
down ravines on Peleliu drawing Jap fire 
to spot enemy positions for Marine artil- 
lery. Wounded, and shot down behind 
enemy lines, he carried his observer, 
whose back was broken, through sniper 
fire to American lines. 

Nor the transport pilot who brought his 
Skytrain down under cross-mortar fire to 
evacuate wounded from Iwo Jima. 

Nor the Corsair pilots who survived 
the burning of the USS Franklin. 

Nor can I forget the Marine captain 
who, though wounded, led his squadron 
through a terrific dog-fight over the great 
Kure Naval Base and then brought his 
battle-battered Corsairs back to their 
carrier. 


T HERE were the countless pilots who 
went down in the open sea, eventually to 
be rescued—often under the fire of Jap 
shore batteries. 

None of them thought he had done any- 
thing very unusual. It was just duty. Few 
of them received any medals for their 
exploits. 

But to a landlubber, who had never 
flown a plane, had never shot a Jap, each 
story was a great one—a page one article. 

A news writer’s Utopia? This was it! 





Jap Press 


[Concluded from page 5] 


and compositors work entirely by pattern, 
happily unaware of what the type says. 

This particular idiocyncrasy perhaps 
is not exclusive with Japan but it often 
makes for interesting reading. It fre- 
quently happens that the operators take 
a look at a word which reminds them of 
a very similar but not identical pattern. 
For instance, an account of a bridge party 
may read originally: “Mrs. Bailey came 
out best.” But in print Mrs. Bailey will 
come out “beat” and undoubtedly cha- 
grined. 


J APANESE newspapermen themselves 
are, superficially at least, as enthused 
about their business as a circus barker. 
Many of those I’ve met are veterans of 
bureaus in New York, London and the 
continent. They’ve dusted off the best 
family chopsticks, uncorked the vintage 
wine and in general made life as pleasant 
as possible for us. 

It isn’t for me to judge their ulterior 
motives but frankly I think most of them 
have been bored almost to hara kiri by a 
long regimented press. And they welcome 
us as a relief from this boredom. 

American correspondents have met 
from a dozen to 50 Japanese newspaper- 


men including owners, directors, editors 
and plain reporters. Most of us by now 
know one of them in particular, Eimei 
Kato, one of 6,000 editorial employes at 
Mainichi. 

Eimei is a stocky, muscular lad who 
used to throw the discus at the University 
of Illinois. In fact he was born in Chicago 
and never lived in Japan until he came 
here after his graduation from the uni- 
versity in 1936. He’s been working on 
Mainichi’s English edition ever since. 

Within hours after we invaded Tokyo 
we learned that if Eimei personally didn’t 
know the man we wanted to meet, he un- 
doubtedly knew a man who knew the 
man. Since then he has been spending 
most of his waking hours arranging in- 
terviews and modernizing a remarkably 
adequate vocabulary of American slang. 


Every paper here has its Eimeis to 
make the way smooth and painless for 
foreign reporters. And as an added attrac- 
tion there is the International Press Club 
where, at one sitting and with an ade- 
quate capacity, you can drink beer with 
Japanese, Chinese, Australians, English- 
men, Canadians, Frenchmen and of course 
countless Americans. Russians are wel- 
come too, but so far I have seen none in 
the place. 

The press club, financed principally by 
Japanese papers, is in a quiet apartment 
hotel type building owned by the Mitsu- 


bishi interests. After an afternoon or two 
there you learn shop talk is the same the 
world over—that when you pied the type 
it is a hilariously amusing remembrance 
regardless of whether you did it in Eng- 
lish, Chinese, or French. 

It was here also we learned that when 
General MacArthur ordered the govern- 
ment to abandon its control of the press 
Japanese newspapermen were grateful 
but skeptical. They feared that censor- 
ship, U. S. Army style, would be even 
more confining than that to which they 
were accustomed. 


E prrors felt their way slowly at the 
outset of the new regime. Some of them 
had their wrists slapped lightly for minor 
censorship infringements but within a 
matter of days most of them discovered 
they were free to print just about what 
they wanted to as long as their facts were 
accurate. 

Their editorial columns, in the early 
days of the occupation mildly reproachful 
of Japanese militarists and other bigwigs, 
today are roaring with indignation, per- 
haps righteously or otherwise. 

Where it all will lead nobody knows but 
Nipponese newspapermen will tell you 
with enthusiasm that their liberated press 
is the first step toward achieving democ- 
racy in Japan. And they also will admit, 
most happily, that they never had it so 
good before. 
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VOICE OF THE PHILIPPINES RETURNS—Brig. 
off Bataan,” broadcasts again to his people on 
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Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Manila publisher famed as “the last man 
his return to the islands with MacArthur. Now in America as 


resident commissioner of his native country, he recently spoke at a dinner of the Washington graduate chap- 
ter, asking American newspapermen to write of the Far East as a vital political and social problem of 600 mil- 
lion people rather than as a source of mere feature stories. 


Buic. GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, res- 
ident commissioner of the Philippines in 
the U. S., and a world famous member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, criticized peacetime 
tendencies of American newspapermen to 
write of the bizarre and picturesque rather 
than more serious aspects of the Far East, 
at recent initiation ceremonies of the 
Washington, D. C. graduate chapter. 

“Too often,” he said, “American cor 
respondents consider the people of the 
Far East as anthropological specimens, 
as individuals of different reactions from 
their own.” 

Using the Philippines as an illustration, 
he pointed out that it is so easy for visit- 
ing newspapermen to write color stories 
about the bazaars and the mountain tribes. 
However, these mountain folk number 


only about 100,000 out of a population of 
18 million. 


se 

Tue reaction of the educated Filipino 
is to resent this sort of treatment,” he said. 
“He judges American journalism general- 
ly by these tactics. But actually, that is 
not American journalism. 

“The time has come to treat all people 
as people with souls, not merely as figures 
in a balance of trade.” 

General Romulo appealed for considera- 
tion of the 600 million people of the Far 
East in peace settlements, but he con 
tended that they should participate as free 
individuals. 

“You can’t have world peace with half 
free and half slaves,” he said. “Peace, like 
freedom, is indivisible. You can’t have 
freedom without peace, nor peace with- 
out freedom.” 


Te chapter, under the leadership of 
President Luther Huston, initiated 11 new 
members. 

They were Fulton Lewis, Jr., Mutual 
Network; Charles Hurd, New York Times; 
Edward Jamieson, president, the National 
Press Club and Washington correspond 
ent, Houston Chronicle; Hal J. Miller, 
night editor, Washington Daily News; 
Paul Barkley, Agricultural News Service 

Lester Schlup, Department of Agricul 
ture; John O’Brien, Washington bureau, 
Philadelphia Inquirer; Lieut. (jg) Ber 
nard Capehard, director of public rela 
tions, NATS; Walter Buel, associate editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Truman Felt, 
chief of Washington bureau, St. Louis 
Star Times, and Al Harrison, 
Washington representative United Press. 


special 





News Commentator 
Wins Civilian Medal 


Rosset BARNES (Michigan ’20), 
foreign news commentator for the Detroit 
News on leave with the Office of War In- 
formation, was awarded the Exceptional 
Civilian Service Emblem by the War De- 
partment for his work with the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Branch in the Mediter- 
ranean theater. 

It is the highest decoration given a 
civilian by the Army. As chief of his 
branch, Barnes directed allied propaganda 
in North Africa, Italy, the Balkans and 
Southern France by means of a dozen 
radio stations, supervision of newspapers 
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in conquered areas and printing and dis- 
tribution of some 10,000,000 copies of pub- 
lications in six languages. 





Heads Publicity Service 


Paut O. Riprncs (Missouri ’39) is direct 
ing News Associates, a publicity service 
in the food field newly organized in Chi- 
cago by Bob White, food industry con- 
sultant. Ridings resigned as director of 
public relations for McCann-Erickson in 
Minneapolis to join the White organiza- 
tion. 

Ridings had previously worked on 
Texas newspapers and directed public 
relations for the Illinois Institute of Tech- 


nology in Chicago. He is a former na- 
tional officer of the American College 
Publicity Association and a contributor 
to THE QuILt and other professional mag- 
azines. 





Directs at Baylor 


E. L. CALLIHAN (Texas ’26) this Fall be 
came chairman of the department of jour- 
nalism and director of the news bureau 
of Baylor University. He had headed the 
journalism department at Drake Univer 
sity for five years. Last summer he was 
on the faculty of the Medill School, North 
western University, while working on a 
doctorate in educational journalism. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By WILLIAM RUTLEDGE III 


Authors’ Paradise? 


I "VE had letters from members of Sigma 


Delta Chi and others who read THe QumILL 
which discloses a prevalent picture of the 
postwar era as an author’s paradise. 

These writers are like the salesmen who 
saw the day of victory bringing about the 
immediate waving of magic wand over the 
land. It is all part of the mighty optimism 
harbored in the public concept of the post- 
war era. 

Restrictions, including those which cur- 
tail paper for publication, would of course 
be lifted. It followed, they reasoned, that 
publishers would be crying for manu- 
scripts. 

The war has been disciplinary. Indi- 
viduals were bent to the national program, 
controls clamped down, the non-essentials 
weeded out, necessities cut to a minimum. 
There is no point in discussing the perils 
of the transition to peace in this column. 


Wuere does the writer fit in? How is 
he coming out? 

It is inevitable that many aspiring writ- 
ers will be disappointed. The epics they 
frame in their minds will not get into 
print. Even many good manuscripts will 
develop on paper and never reach the 
public. 

The economic explanation of this pros- 
pect is that too few people will buy books. 
On a visit to the editorial sanctum of 
Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company in In- 
dianapolis, the experts told me about the 
book market. If a book sells five thousand 
copies, it’s a wow! Yet writers are cer- 
tain that their works will sell many times 
that number. 


One aspiring author brought me a com- 
pleted manuscript of 80,000 words. My 
first question was: “How many books 
have you bought within the last five 
years?” 

I didn’t get a definite answer, but I 
would judge probably not one. 

“Have you ever bought a book in any 
way similar to the one you have written?” 
I asked. The answer was a reluctant, 
“No.” 

The average person does not buy books, 
unless it be the rare best seller that every- 
body hears about. Others buy only those 
books available through such services as 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Americans admire authors and books. 
No home is considered complete without 
a few shelves of books. But too many of 
those books are for appearances and not 
for the possible values between the cov- 
ers. 


Just a small clique of a few thousand 
within the United States buy, talk, think, 
and discuss books. It is imperative that a 
publisher must cater to this clique if he 
is to keep his accounts balanced. 

The market for a large diversified list 
of books does not exist on the scale that 
will make possible the support of the 
army of people who yearn to write. 

The financial records of many writers 
who have succeeded in getting to market 
points to the further reality that a vol- 
ume in the book stalls may not involve 
the fame and fortune often associated with 
a published volume. 

See you next issue! 





Dr. Emery Joins 
Minnesota J-Staff 


Dre EDWIN EMERY, former University 
of California staff member and San Fran- 
cisco newspaperman, joined the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota school of journalism 
staff as lecturer in journalism at the open- 
ing of the Fall term. He will serve during 
the absence of Professor Fred L. Kildow 
who is teaching in the American Soldiers 
University at Shrivenham, England. 

Until his appointment at Minnesota, 
Emery was acting bureau manager for 
the United Press in San Francisco and 
had served on the United Press Pacific 
war desk and as overnight manager dur- 
ing the past two and one-half years. Pre- 
viously he was, for seven years, managing 
editor of California Monthly, University 
alumni magazine. 

He received his Ph.D. degree at the 
University of California, where he taught 
both journalism and history. His doctoral 
work was in history. During his under- 
graduate years he edited the student daily 
at California. 


Gingrich to Seek 
Talent in Europe 


A RNOLD GINGRICH, editor of Es- 
quire and a recent professional initiate 
of the Chicago graduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, moved with his family to 
Europe in September to become European 
editor of Esquire and Coronet. 

From a base of operations in Switzer- 
land, Arnold will act first to re-establish 
contact with European writers and artists 
formerly known to the American audi- 
ence. In line with his magazines’ policy 
of “discovering” new talent, he will also 
seek out new writers and artists lost to 
this country during the five-year literary 
blackout of Nazi occupation. 

The Gingrichs have bought a home— 
Le Paquis, Lavaux, Canton of Vaud, 
Switzerland—which he will use as head- 
quarters for trips to London and conti- 
mental capitals. They expected to be 
established there late in October. 


Harotp G. ANTHONY (Missouri ’24) is with 
the New York office of Carl Byoir & As- 
sociates. He had been in the public rela- 
tions department of the American Red 
Cross in Washington, D. C. 








Teacher Becomes 
“Intern” in Radio 


Elmer F. Beth, acting chairman of the 
department of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, this summer spent two 
months as a student of radio at Station 
KMBC in Kansas City, Mo. He was one 
of seven college journalism teachers se- 
lected as “teacher interns” by the Coun- 
cil on Radio Journalism. 

He traveled back and forth from Law- 
rence by bus—he established some kind 
of a 4,000 mile commuting record—be- 
tween classroom and studio. Working un- 
der Erle Smith, newscaster who was for- 
merly managing editor of the Kansas 
City Journal, Elmer helped edit news for 
broadcast, cover local assignments and 
write newscasts and made excursions in- 
to radio research and business manage- 
ment. 

The intern project was devised to im- 
prove instruction in radio technique in 
schools of journalism. The stations se- 
lected for the experiment were WITC, 
Hartford, Conn.; KFI, Los Angeles; 
WSYR, Syracuse, N. Y.; WFAA, Dallas, 
Texas; KVOO, Tulsa, Okla.; WOW, Oma- 
ha, Neb., and KMBC. 





Gift as Memorial 


The journalism memorial fund of Kan- 
sas State College has been enriched by 
$200 in memory of Lr. Kenpatt Evans 
(Kansas State 42) who was killed in a 
vehicle accident while serving in England. 
The Evans gift, made by his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris Evans of Las Cruces, 
N. M., and his brother Paul, also in the 
Army, puts the Kansas State memorial 
fund past $2,000. 

Lt. Evans was graduated in 1942 after 
editing the college newspaper and entered 
service in 1943. Other members of Sigma 
Delta Chi whose memories are perpetu- 
ated in the fund as casualties of this war 
are Mas. Georce T. Hart ’37 and Capt. 
Atrrep E. Maxrns ’40. 





Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 20% 
tax, plus existing state taxes. 


Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Federal 
20% tax, and state tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Howard W. Allen 


Howarp W. (WAD) ALLEN (Indiana 
*26) has been appointed director of public 
relations for the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary companies in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. He 
is vice-president of the New York City 
alumni chapter of the fraternity. 

In his new position “Wad” will work 
directly under President Lewis H. Brown 
in the big firm’s postwar expansion pro- 
gram. He has been with Johns-Manville 
for 12 years and recently had directed 
public relations for the company’s indus- 
trial relations department. 

After four years on the Anderson (Ind.) 
Herald after graduation from Indiana 
University, he worked for the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. He first joined Johns- 
Manville as editor of the Power Special- 
ist. 

At Bloomington Wad reported for the 
Daily Student and is now a member of 
the national committee for the Ernie Pyle 
Memorial Fund. 


WHO -WHAT-WHERE 


Dwight Bentel (Stanford Professional 
41) has resigned from Editor & Publisher 
in New York to head a reorganized de- 
partment of journalism at California State 
College at San Jose. He had previously 
worked as reporter for the San Jose Mer- 
cury and the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and as photographer for the American 
Museum of Natural History. He holds the 
MA degree from Stanford and the Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. 








Paul A. Potter (Iowa State ’21), for 10 
years executive secretary of the Associ- 
ated Milk Dealers of Chicago, now heads 
Paul Potter and Associates, a Chicago or- 
ganization of industrial relations con- 
sultants to the milk business. Potter’s 
25 years’ experience includes being agri- 
cultural editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
publicity director for the National Dairy 
Council, assistant editor of the Orange 
Judd Farmer and wartime service for the 
War Food Administration and the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 
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Harral Directs 


Oklahoma School 


Stewart Harral (Oklahoma ’31) this 
Fall began a two-year term as director of 
the school of journalism at the University 
of Oklahoma. He succeeded H. H. Herbert 
(Oklahoma ’12) in line with a university 
policy of rotating faculty departmental 
direction. 

Herbert continues at Norman as profes 
sor of journalism and Harral will keep 
his former position as director of univer- 
sity public relations. The new director has 
a wide reputation as a speaker and is the 
author of two books on public relations, 
“Public Relations for Higher Education,” 
and “Public Relations for Churches.” He 
is also a contributor to many magazines on 
the same subject. 

Harral paid high tribute to his predeces- 
sor, Prof. Herbert: 

“During his service as director of the 
university school of journalism it has 
risen to a position of leadership among 
the 34 Class A schools of the nation,” he 
said. “His administrative ability and his 
excellence as a teacher, coupled with his 
alertness in establishing courses of in 
struction to meet the demands of the pro 
fession, have gained for him a pre-emi 
nent position in the field of journalistic 
education.” 





Directs NEA Bureau 


William J. Oertel (Syracuse Profession 
al ’44), manager of the New York Press 
Association, has been named acting di- 
rector of the Weekly Newspapers Bureau 
of the National Editorial Association, with 
temporary headquarters at the school of 
journalism at Syracuse University. 

The bureau is designed to aid weekly 
newspaper management along the trail 
blazed for dailies by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Oertel will direct 
a program of research on readership and 
collecting of market information. Oertel 
and C. Wesley Brewster, who will be 
associate director, are both members of 
the Syracuse journalism faculty. 





Arthur L. Moore (Grinnell ’27), former 
editor of the Bloomington (Ill.) Panta 
graph, has gone to Chicago as editor of 
the Prairie Farmer. Moore, a Nebraskan 
who was graduated from Grinnell College, 
had been managing editor of the San 
Diego (Calif.) Sun before his ten years 
in Bloomington. He is the author of a re 
cent book, “The*Farmer and the Rest of 
Us,” parts of which were first published 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Major William F. Knowland, Oakland 
(Calif.) publisher who was appointed by 
Gov. Earl Warren to succeed the late Hi- 
ram W. Johnson as California senator 
while still serving with the Army in 
France, is a professional member of the 
Stanford chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. He 
entered the Army as a private in 1942. 


Major Bruce McCoy (Wisconsin ’22), 
secretary-treasurer of the Louisiana Press 
Association and a member of the jour- 
nalism faculty at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and C. J. Medlin (Kansas State °19), 
assistant professor of journalism and man- 
ager of student publications at Manhattan, 
are both overseas as teachers in the G.I. 
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J. W. Schwartz 


3 W. (JIM) SCHWARTZ (Iowa State ‘41) 
returned to Ames this Fall as an assistant 
professor in technical journalism. He will 
serve on the news staff of the college 
radio station WOI in addition to instruct 
ing in editing and typography. 

Graduated in 1941 after specializing in 
agricultural journalism, Jim has man- 
aged or edited several weekly newspa- 
pers in Iowa. Since July 2, 1942, he had 
been co-publisher of the Rockwell City 
Advocate. He also managed his father’s 
newspaper, the Fenton Reporter, and 
edited the Denison Review and Harlan 
Tribune. 

While an undergraduate at Ames, Jim 
was editor of the Daily Student and As. 
sociated Press correspondent. 





universities established in Europe by the 
Army. 


Dr. Frank L. Mott (Iowa Professional 
27), dean of the University of Missouri 
school of journalism, has gone to Fontaine 
bleau, near Paris, to head the journalism 
faculty of one of the universities set up 
by the Army for American soldiers in 
Europe. Dean Mott, who was commiss 
ioned lieutenant colonel for his assign 
ment abroad, went to Columbia in 1942 
as dean of the famed “J-School.” During 
his absence Associate Professor Eugene 
W. Sharp is acting dean. 


Robert H. Bull (Butler ’26), formerly 
assistant telegraph editor of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune and public relations 
consultant, is now managing editor of the 
Hammond (Ind.) Times. 


Henry B. Bachrach (Ohio State °39) is 
with the Schenectady Works of the Gen 
eral Electric Company. He helps edit 
three tabloid-size employee weeklies and 
is known as editor of the Fitchburg Plant 
News, editor of the Syracuse Plant News, 
and assistant to the editor of the Schenec 
tady Works News. Three papers—three 
deadlines every week; photography, writ 
ing, make-up, etc. 


W. Henry Johnston (Indiana Profes 
sional ’45) has left Bloomington, where he 
was assistant director of the Indiana Uni 
versity news bureau, to work in the public 
relations office of Colgate University. 
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ALL THE NEWS 
OF THE WORLD 


IN CAPSULE FORM 





An Encyclopedia of the News 
for BUSY PEOPLE 


FACTS-ON-FILE 


World News Digest 
and Index 


Would you like to have every major 
subject and news event at your 
finger-tips — condensed, sorted, 
filed and indexed for ready refer- 
ence? FACTS ON PILE does it for 
you by means of 4 weekly 8-page 
digest and cumulative index that 
covers world news in capsule form, 
stripped of verbiage, opinion and 
comment. 


Complete News Coverage 


Available also as bound yearbooks, FACTS 
ON FILE saves you hours of "research 
me, improves your fund of knowledge, 


ives you all th _ 
ae Pen a © news of the world 


@ WORLD WAR II © BUSINESS 


@ NATIONAL and @ SCIENCE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS @ RELIGION 

@ LATIN AMERICA © SPORTS 
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in handy reference form. Authoritative, 
concise, easy to read. 


Saves You Time 


With PACTS ON FILE you can discard 
your clippings, notes and stacks of maga- 
zines. Endorsed by prominent leaders in 
all walks of life as invaluable for quickly 
locating facts, checking dates, figures, 
speeches and names. Busy executives, 
speakers, governments, schools, libraries 
business firms, subscribe to FACTS ON 
FILE as the ONLY publication of its kind 
in America. Each weekly Digest comes to 
with a Cumulative Index that kee 

ACTS ON FILE up-to-date automatically. 
Annual volumes available for each year 
since 1941. 


Special Offer! 


TRY FACTS ON FILE for 5 weeks for 
only $1.00 (value $2.50). Regular ie 
scribers at $25.00 a year receive a hand- 
some loose-leaf DE LUXE BUCKRAM 
BINDER FREE OF CHARGE (Size 9! 

x 11% in.). Holds a year's supply o 
Digests and Indexes. Handsome 550-page 
bound Y for 1941-42-43-44, con- 
taining complete news summaries and 
Cumulative Indexes for each year, avail- 
able at $20 per volume. Send the coupon 
below with only $1.00 for special 5- 
weeks’ trial, which includes complete An- 
nual Index for 1944 FREE OF CHARGE. 





FACTS +> ON-« FILE 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


( l I enclose $1.00 for Special 5-weeks’ 
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PRO Laughs 


[Concluded from page 11] 


bank and watched all. The looks he gave 
me were downright obscene. Naturally 
it was my fault. 


Tue story has a point. I wanted to break 
a story on how these men from Argentina 
had praised the courage of the American 
soldiers who had saved their lives. But 
these good men, knowing the dynamite in 
the incident, blamed themselves and in- 
sisted that nothing be said. 

So, with beautiful suppression, press 
representatives agreed to write nothing 
and the camera boys destroyed their film 
on the spot. Remember, these Argentines 
were all potential clients, if not clients. 
What could the working men do? 

Just about a month later Tokyo Rose 
broadcast a good story on the whole thing, 
saying, obviously, that the United States 
had failed in a nefarious attempt to drown 
the publishers of Argentina. This, I sub- 
mit, is a good example of why news should 
be told honestly in the first place. 


THEN there was the day when Washing- 
ton told us to break the story of the ba- 
zooka, up to that time a highly secret 
weapon. The Infantry Board had de- 
veloped it and eagerly accepted the as- 
signment of putting on a show for the 
press, radio, and screen. Washington told 
everybody to come and I called everybody 
I knew. On the great day hordes de- 
scended. 

The colonel in charge of the demonstra- 
tion really wanted to be dramatic, so he 
had stands built into which the press re- 
luctantly moved. He was going to start 
with the principle of the Garand rifle. 
The movie men, particularly, were mum- 
bling, but I told them to be patient. They 
wanted the bazooka and quick, but I 
begged them to humor the colonel. It was 
a big day for him. 

The colonel gave a profound lecture on 
the principles of the Garand while the 
boys dozed in the Georgia sun. Then as 
a climax he aimed the rifle, which is semi- 
automatic and fires eight times with each 
pull of the trigger. 

The colonel pulled and the gun spat. 
Once. A young lieutenant sprinted over 
with another rifle, and the colonel acted 
as if nothing had happened. He aimed, 
pulled the trigger, and the gun spat. Once. 


Some of the boys snickered, but the 
colonel wasn’t feazed. “We'll now,” he 
said, “have a demonstration of what rock- 
ets can do.” Some sandbags had been 
placed on the field and rockets had been 
carefully aimed so as to hit them. They 
were to be touched off by an electric 
charge. Men moved into position to fire 
the spark. 

The camera men figured this might be 
good. In fact, I explained that the sand- 
bags would go up in a hell of a mess. So 
I told the officers not to let go till all cam- 
eras were ready. Finally everyone was 
set. With a terriffic gesture the colonel 
waved a handkerchief and the young lieu- 
tenant struck savagely on the box which 
was to cause the explosion. And so ensued 
a deafening silence. 

By this time I began to suspect I was in 
trouble again. Some of the things the 
boys were saying aren’t repeatable. Not 





here. But the colonel was unmoved and 
he explained that we were now ready for 
the demonstration of the bazooka. After 
all, this was the show. 


WwW ITH great labor the Infantry Board 
had constructed a track along which by 
means of a cable a mock tank wah drawn. 
The tank was built of wood and covered 
with some kind of canvas on which sol- 
diers had painted swastikas. The whole 
thing was corny, but the colonel wanted 
it. 

The news reel boys got located, still men 
got set. It was they who told the colonel 
at just the exact spot where the bazooka 
boys were to fire. And so it happened. 
The cable creaked, the mock tank lum- 
bered along, cameras began to roll, and 
the bazooka boys let go. 

With a depressing pop the rockets hit 
the tank. That’s all. The whole press 
looked at me as if it were my fault. The 
colonel by this time was in a sweat. I 
couldn’t say anything to him, but I did 
look at him. He ordered the whole thing 
done over. 

The tanks arrived at the ordained spot, 
the bazookas let go, and there was another 
pop. No explosion. Nothing. But this time 
a bright eyed lieutenant could explain. 
He theorized that the flimsy canvas in 
some way took the initial shock of the 
rocket’s fuse without being able to ex- 
plode it and that when it did hit the solid 
wood it had been charged but couldn’t 
explode. 

Don’t expect me to remember what he 
said. I’m not at all technical and besides 
by this time I was in a state of coma. 


I WAS realist enough, however, to know 
that the boys had to get pictures. The re- 
sult was probably one of the corniest shots 
of the war. Gasoline was drained out of 
a real tank and poured over the canvas 
and wood mock tank. Soldiers were 
planted in a gully with rifle grenades. 
Cameras had already cut in the bazookas. 

The tank was dragged along, the rifle 
grenades were fired and the thing went 
up in a beautiful blaze. It made a good 
picture, but I think it was Al Waldron 
of Fox who said, “Look, Russ, who’s go- 
ing to throw gas on the tanks in Ger- 
many.” 

And a couple of just plain ordinary 
writers with mocking courtesy asked me 
if they could write a real, honest-to-good- 
ness story. I threw myself on their mer- 
cy, and so help me I think this is the first 
— the real story of that day has been 
told. 

Not a medal for any of such stuff. At 
the time I thought a Purple Heart would 
have been small reward, but now things 
like that seem unimportant. I'll bet a lot 
of PRO’S wish they’d gone to war. 





H. Lawrence LAvupHemmer (Missouri ’29) 
has become advertising manager for 
Schenley Distillers Corp., Empire State 
Bldg., New York City, after serving the 
company as southern regional advertising 
il with headquarters in New Or- 
eans. 


Ricnarp H. Syrinc (Oregon °28) has 
opened a Northwest bureau for the Wall 
Street Journal in Portland, Ore. He 
joined the Journal staff last January after 
serving as Pacific Coast editor for Busi- 
ness Week. Previously he had been on 
the staff of the Oregon Journal, Portland. 
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Editor of Yank 
Wins Bronze Star 


T/Sgt. Merle D. Miller (Iowa °40), or- 
ganizer of the Pacific edition of Yank, 
Army weekly, and later editor of its con- 
tinental edition in Paris, was awarded 
the Bronze Star for his service in the Pa- 
cific theater from 1942 to 1944. 

Sgt. Miller directed the first issues of 
Yank in the Pacific, doubling as printing 
expert and circulator as well as editor. 
Later he covered the landings on Kwaja- 
lein, Ebeye and Eniwetok in the Marshall 
Islands. 

On Eniwetok, he stayed beside Yank 
photographer John Bushemi, fatally 
wounded, and tried in vain to keep him 
alive until medical aid arrived. His cita- 
tion, made by Lt. Gen. Robert C. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., Middle Pacific commander, 
said: 

“By his initiative, diligence, personal 
courage and professional skill, Sgt. Miller 
made material contribution to the mo- 
rale and news orientation of our forces in 
the Pacific.” 

Transferred in 1944 to Europe, Sgt. Mil- 
ler covered the Ist Army during the Ar- 
dennes breakthrough and later was 
named editor of Yank in Paris. He en- 
tered the Army in 1942 after working as 
one of Washington’s youngest newsmen. 
He has based a novel, “Island 49,” on his 
Pacific experience. 


SERVING UNCLE SAM 


William J. Baird (Michigan State ’40) 
writes from Arlington, Va., to thank THE 
Qu for helping him keep touch with 
journalism during four years with the 
Army Signal Corps. Recently promoted 
to major, Baird worked, before Pearl] Har- 
bor, on the Port Huron (Mich.) Times 
Herald and in the Detroit bureau of the 
Associated Press. 








Two members of Sigma Delta Chi are 
on the editorial staff of The American 
Traveler, eight page newspaper published 
for the 1st Infantry Division at Ansbach, 
Germany. They are Nevin Carman (Tem- 
ple 41) and Paul I. Woodland (Penn State 
43). 


First Lt. Stuart G. Newman (Florida 
43) has been assigned to public relations 
at the AAF Regional and Convalescent 
Hospital at Coral Gables since returning 
to Florida from an English bomber base. 
He completed 35 missions as bombardier 
and navigator with the 8th Air Force and 
gathered five Oak Leaf clusters on his Air 
Medal. He was president of the chapter 
at the University of Florida in 1942-43. 


Kevin Sweeney (Southern California 
*41) has been promoted to lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade) at the Naval Air Station at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, where he is stationed as 
public information officer. Before entering 
service early in 1944 he was sales promo- 
tion manager for the western division of 
the Blue Network. 


T/5 Leroy W. Furry (Northwestern ’40) 
writes his appreciation of the way THE 
Qumt has followed him around during 
several years of Army service. He is now 
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Pic. William J. Drake 


W nuam J. DRAKE (Illinois 43) served 
with the Chinese Combat Command, little 
publicized American outfit which saw 
strenuous action in Burma before its final 
job of helping organize the Chinese for 
victory over Japan. 

The command included Drake's original 
regiment, the 475th, which made an his- 
toric forced march of more than 400 miles 
through Burma jungle and mountain 
after Myitkyina. Later it was flown into 
China. 

Drake helped lead an ammunition- 
laden mule through some of Burma’s 
worst terrain and was wounded when a 
Japanese shall burst in the middle of his 
mortar squad. He trained as a cavalry- 
man at Fort Riley and went to Burma 
after being graduated in journalism from 
the University of Illinois in the class of 
1943, 





at the American university established for 
G.I.’s at Shrivenham, England. 


Staff Sergeant Harry K. Eaton (Wiscon- 
sin ’42), chief clerk of the press section of 
United States forces in the European 
theater, was one of thousands of G.I.’s to 
spend recent furloughs in Nice on the 
French Riviera. A former staff member 
of the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Wis., Sgt. Eaton joined SHAEF when it 
was formed in London in 1943, was trans- 
ferred to Paris and followed American 
command to Wiesbaden, Germany, last 
August. 





Atomic Hush-Hush 


When John F. Sembower wrote in he 
May-June Quill of the difficulties of e dit- 
ing a house organ in a war plant so hush- 
hush it still could not be named, he was 
not exaggerating for the sake of a si ry 
The magazine was published in the midst 
of construction of an atomic bomb plant! 
John proved his point: People DO make 
news! 
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Seek Soldier Writer 
of Best Allied Book 


A UNITED Services Book Contest, de- 
signed to seek out and award a writer 
among the armed forces of the United 
Nations, is announced jointly by an Amer- 
ican and a British publishing house and 
an international motion picture producer. 

A cash prize of $6,000 in addition to 
American and British royalties and film 
rights that could reach $60,000 offered for 
the best book-length manuscript, fiction 
or non-fiction, received before June 30, 
1946. 

The contest seeks talent anywhere in 
the services of the United Nations, in- 
cluding the women’s corps and the mer- 
chant navies. Past service qualifies. A 
unique feature of the rules is that if the 
sponsors fail to find a single worthy man- 
uscript, the cash prize may be divided 
into six $1,000 fellowships to assist the 
most deserving contestants in producing 
or completing work. 

The sponsors are the American firm of 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., the London and 
Sydney, Australia, firm of George G. Har- 
rap & Co., and the Columbia Pictures 
Corporation. 





G.L. Journalists 
Study in Biarritz 


Sgt. William A. Draves, Jr. (Wisconsin 
’40) is continuing his education in jour- 
nalism in the world-famed setting of 
Biarritz. 

After serving in France with a troop 
carrier squadron, he drew assignment to 
the Army university at the French coast 
resort, one of several set up on the con- 
tinent and in England for G.I.’s. 

The information comes from his father, 
William A. Draves of Oconomowoc, Wis., 
who made Sgt. Draves a birthday present 
of a life subscription to THE Qui... His 
adviser at the Biarritz school is Max 
Grossman of the Boston University school 
of journalism. 

Sgt. Draves describes the set-up as 
“terrific.” The G.I. students are housed 
in the great former casino and luxury ho- 
tels along the coast. They face the Bay 
of Biscay with backdrop of Pyrenees. 


HAROLD ELFENBEIN (Missouri °32), after 
two and a half years of service as intelli- 
gence officer in the Corps of Military 
Police at Staten Island Terminal, is now 
a veteran. He was discharged because of 
a physical disability incurred in the line 
of duty, with the rank of captain. He is 
assistant sales promotion manager for the 
S-M News Co., Inc. of New York, inde- 
pendent magazine distribution organiza- 
tion. 


A portrait of Ernie Pyle (Indiana ’23), 
celebrated war writer who was killed on 
Ie Jima last April, has been hung in the 
Levere Memorial temple in Evanston, III, 
headquarters of Ernie’s social fraternity, 
Signa Alpha Epsilon. It was dedicated at 
recent meeting of S.A.E. national officers. 
A copy of the potrait which was painted 
by Mathias Noheimer and presented by 
A. K. Nippert, former S.A.E. president, 
will go to the Indiana chapter of Sigma Al- 
pha Epsilon. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM: Its Function 
and Future, by Julien Elfenbein. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 341 
pp. $4.00. 


A LARGE segment of the American 
publishing industry has always been the 
trade press, more recently known as the 
business press. However, until recent 
years few journalistically trained men 
ever gave much consideration to enter- 
ing the field as a profession. 

Julien Elfenbein (Texas '19), in “Busi- 
ness Journalism: Its Function and Fu- 
ture,” presents a great case for the busi- 
ness press as a profession. 

There are about 16,000 business papers 
and 150 business reference books, directo- 
ries and guides which play an important 
part in marketing and sales plans. The 
business press also, Elfenbein reports, 
publish countless training manuals, bul- 
letins, and incidenial literature. 

The readers of the product of business 
journalism number about 25 million peo- 
ple. This segment of the publishing indus- 
try employs about 30,000 persons in all its 
white-collar phases. 

Elfenbein defines the business paper 
field and its history and then gives some 
background on the development of indus- 
try and the development of marketing. In 
fact, the first 120 pages of the book are 
mostly background, with some history of 
some of the important papers in the spe- 
cialized press field. 


Parr 1 of the book deals with the or- 
ganization of a business paper publishing 
organization. The author gives in detail 
the function of the publisher, the adver- 
tising sales manager, circulation sales 
manager, sales promotion manager, and 
the editor. 

Elfenbein has much useful material in 
his book which would be of interest to 
anyone in the magazine field. In view of 
the fact that the best known books in the 
magazine field are out of print (e. g. 
Bakeless’s “Magazine Making,” Lohr’s 
“Magazine Publishing,” and Wyman’s 
“Magazine Circulation”), Elfenbein’s con- 
tribution is particularly valuable at this 
time. 

Elfenbein, who is editorial director of 
the Haire Publishing Company which pro- 
duces a dozen or so business papers and 
several directories, points out that spot 
news is becoming less important in the 
business press. The emphasis now is on 
what the news of scientific developments 
and the like mean in relation to the read- 
ers jobs, to their industry and the Ameri- 
can economy. The reader of the business 
paper wants interpretation, analysis and 
integration. 


Tue book concludes with six appendices, 
two of which are particularly valuable. 
One contains an editorial style manual for 
a business paper and the other is an out- 
line of exact duty specifications on a large 
business paper’s editorial staff. 

America in the future will be more con- 
scious of scientific advances and the tre- 


mendous field of industrial “know how.” 
The business paper tells of the new de- 
velopment, reports the progress made on 
it by various firms and finally reports it 
in the completed stage for all to make use 
of as they choose. 

Expansion of American industry for full 
employment and the removal of wartime 
restrictions on paper for magazines will 
undoubtedly result in a tremendous in- 
crease in business publications. The way 
Elfenbein writes about the field makes it 
sound fascinating and certainly should 
be given consideration by undergraduates 
who are looking over the publishing busi- 
ness and by persons who are now engaged 
in journalism but have not quite found 
what they want. 

* 


HISTORY IN THE WRITING, by the for- 
eign correspondents of Time, Life, and 
Fortune. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1945. 401 pp. $3.00. 


W uen the war started in 1939, many 


people talked about the fact that foreign 
correspondents had for years been writing 
about the inevitableness of war and the 
blundering of democracies. But the aver- 
age reader did not pay much attention to 
the actual work of foreign correspondents. 
It seems likely that they will pay more in 
a future that is inescapably global even 
for isolationists. 

For this reason, the publication of “His- 
tory in the Writing” is particularly im- 
portant. Gordon Carroll of Time, Inc., 
was selected to read eight million words 
of cable news received from the foreign 
correspondents of Time, Life, and For- 
tune from June, 1941, through June, 1944. 
Among the authors are several SDX men, 
including Robert Sherrod (Georgia ’28). 

There is much in the book that has not 
been printed elsewhere previously. Most 
of the copy is highly colorful and you feel 
that you are there with the correspondent 
wherever he is. The book covers every- 
thing from great political conflicts and 
major military operations to sidelights 
about what some famous person did 
at an odd moment. 

Many of the cables are preceded by a 
short explanatory note. In addition to an 
index, the book contains eight pages of 
biographical material on the correspond- 
ents who have material in the book. 

“History in the Writing” makes excel- 
lent background reading for the period. 


* 


JERSEY GENESIS, by Henry Charlton 
Beck. New Brunswick, N. J. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 303 pp. $3.50. 


An obscure New Jersey river, the Mul- 
lica, is the background for this skillful 
presentation of American lore. A master 
of what he calls “Americana,” Henry C. 
Beck has side-stepped treatment of this 
material as a novel and woven countless 
characters, scenes, and stories into his 
ninth book, his fourth on New Jersey 
folklore. Before becoming editor of the 
Rutgers University Press, Beck conducted 





the “Americana,” department of Path- 
finder Magazine. 

Recommended to writers as an example 
of how familiar background. obscure as 
it may be, can yield a readable book. 

—Wu1iAM Routtence III 


Book Briefs 


ee 

Tus Is Where I Came In” (Bobbs- 
Merrill, New York, $3.00) is the fourth 
book about this war by Robert J. Casey 
of the Chicago Daily News who has fought 
or reported wars and revolutions since 
1917, traveled the globe on other assign- 
ments and chronicled the screw ball char- 
acters of his own trade in “Such Interest- 
ing People.” 

Another of Casey’s human interest pic- 
tures of World War II, the book brings to 
full circle (and acquires its title) from 
his return, after the Norman invasion, to 
the Western Front from which he had 
retreated with the French in 1940. 

In four years Bob Casey covered the 
Battle of France, the Battle of Britain, 
North Africa and the Pacific. He sees and 
writes war in terms of people, with scant 
concern for the plans of generals which, 
as an old soldier, he understands only too 
well. 


R AYMOND MOLEY, one of the editors 
of Newsweek, for the first time gives an 
understandable picture of motion picture 
censorship in “The Hays Office” (Bobbs 
Merrill, New York $3.75). 

Perhaps the use of the word censorship 
is not accurate. “The Hays Office,” in 266 
pages, tells what that organization at- 
tempts to do in keeping down public criti- 
cism of movies. At the same time, he is 
reporting the development of the film in- 
dustry. In addition to being history, the 
book tells how an industry can govern 
itself and for this reason is of sociological 
significance. 

Reginald Orcutt, in “Merchant of Alpha- 
bets” (Doubleday Doran, New York, 
$3.00), tells what happened to him as a 
linotype salesman traveling throughout 
the world. Orcutt visited and lived in 
seventy-seven countries and to sell the 
famous typesetting machine in foreign 
lands ran across newspapermen, publish- 
ers, kings, bartenders, adventurers, and 
the like. The book, in addition to being 
good relaxation, is interesting for the side- 
lights it gives on foreign newspapers. 








The Nunda (N.Y.) News, of which 
W. B. Sanders (Syracuse Professional ’39) 
is editor and publisher, celebrated its 86th 
anniversary in September with a special 
edition and an open house in its plant in 
the Genesee Valley town. 


Irvin D. Borpers (Missouri ’25) is pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles Advertising 
Club. He was formerly advertising man- 
ager for the Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank and director of public in- 
formation for the American Red Cross in 
Los Angeles. 


Atvo E. Atstnt (Wisconsin ’40) has been 
appointed sales promotion manager for 
the Studebaker Export Corporation. Alvo 
did postgraduate work at Northwestern’s 
Medill School of Journalism after receiv- 
ing his bachelor’s degree at Madison. He 
has done public relations, advertising and 
newspaper work. 
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The Company has continued to be the world’s largest 
producer of 100 octane aviation gasoline. One out of 
every five planes of the United Nations was flown on 
Jersey-made fuel during the year. This achievement is 
the direct result of years of leadership in 100 octane— 
a fuel first brought to large-scale manufacture by Jersey. 


STANDARD OIL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING THE ESSO RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where Americe Gets the World’s Foremost Petroleum Research 














In the control room at the Bayway ‘‘cat cracke;”’ 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





WV asumncron—when the Washing- 


ton chapter of Sigma Delta Chi held its an- 
nual initiation and dinner, eleven top- 
notch Washington newsmen were added 
to the fraternity’s roster. 

Top man in length of service in the pro- 
fession is Alfred Francis Harrison, special 
Washington representative of the United 
Press. The ever-smiling, white-haired UP 
executive joined the organization as a 
telegraph operator in 1914 and four years 
later was put on its sales staff. 

In 1920, Al became sales manager for 
UP’s Chicago division and two years later 
was moved to New York as UP’s general 
sales manager. In 1923 he left UP to join 
John H. Perry’s American Press Associa- 
tion and a year later was named eastern 
superintendent of David Lawrence’s Con- 
solidated Press. 

Al was made general superintendent of 
CP in 1925, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. He stayed with that organization 
until 1932 when he returned to UP as gen- 
eral sales manager of United Features 
Syndicate. In 1933 he was made assistant 
to the president of the UP and was sent 
to Washington to organize the Washing- 
ton City News Service. Two years later 
he went back to New York and was made 
special representative of UP for radio and 
in 1936 was named radio sales manager of 
that press association. He returned to 
Washington as special representative this 
year. 

Al, known throughout press and radio 
for his pioneering in the development of 
radio news, is credited with selling the first 
leased press wire to a radio station when 
he was with Consolidated Press. .... 


ANoTHER newcomer to SDX is John C. 
O’Brien of the Washington bureau of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. John received an 
A.B. and an M.A. from Clark University 
in Worchester, Mass., and then attended 
the School of Fine Arts at Yale. After 
serving in the Navy and teaching school 
he joined the staff of the Rocky Mountain 
News in Denver as a reporter in 1921. 
He went to New York in 1925 as a re- 
porter for the old World and joined the 
Herald Tribune’s New York staff four 
years later. In 1935 the Herald Trib sent 
him to the Washington bureau and four 
years later he switched to the capital staff 
of the Inquirer. John is a member of the 
Gridiron Club and is a regular Washing- 
ton contributor to Sign magazine... . 


LicuTENANT BERNARD CAPEHART 
was the only man in uniform initiated 
this time though there were many service- 
men present. Cape left Columbia Univer- 
sity in his junior year to join the repor- 
torial staff of the New York Tribune. Next 
he went to work for his father’s adver- 
tising agency—Capehart-Carey Corpora- 
tion—and then became a pilot for the 


Curtiss Wright Flying Service, doing 
public relations on the side. He was put 
on the public relations staff of the Curtiss 
Wright Corporation and joined the Trans- 
continental Western Airlines press setup. 

In the late 30’s, Capehart was named 
aviation specialist for Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. and left there to join the 
Navy. While in the Navy, Cape has flown 
as a pilot for the Naval Air Transport 
Service, was director of public relations 
for NATS and is now on duty doing avia- 
tion publicity in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. ... 


Harotp J. MILLER, night editor of 
Scripps -Howard’s Washington Daily 
News, was also added to the SDX roster. 
After serving as a reporter for several 
Canadian dailies, he worked as a foreign 
correspondent for the Toronto Star and 
later as a reporter-photographer for the 
Windsor Daily Star. He ran his own 
weekly for a year, did some more report- 
ing, and then became night editor of the 
Ottawa Journal. 

For two years Hal was assistant director 
of public relations for the Canadian Army 
and has been here with the S-H organiza- 
tion since 1944. 


Pavut BARKLEY of the Washington 
bureau of the Agricultural News Service, 
joined the staff of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer when he was eighteen. He quit 
three years later to study history and 
economics at the University of North Car- 
olina and in 1928 became a reporter on 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Record. 

In 1930 he joined the staff of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Charlotte, then was moved 
to Raleigh, and in 1934 was brought to 
AP’s Washington bureau. He remained 
with AP until he joined the Agricultural 
News Service in 1944 under bureau chief 
Whitney Tharin (Southern California ’29). 


Te winner of the fraternity’s Radio 
Award for 1942, Fulton Lewis, Jr., also 
became a member in July. Lewis, after 
graduating from the University of Vir- 
ginia. became a reporter on the Washing- 
ton Herald and for the next ten years was 
with the Washington bureau of Interna- 
tional News Service and wrote the syndi- 
cated column “Washington Sideshows.” 

In 1937 he became a local news commen- 
tator for WOL and a few months later was 
put on the Mutual network. He is noted 
for the fight he waged in 1939 which re- 
sulted in the admission of radio men to 
the gallieries of Congress. Recently, he 
conducted a one-man salvage campaign 
for old keys, which resulted in Mutual 
stations receiving fifty tons of scrap 
metal. ... 

The biographies of five other new pro- 
fessional members will be found in this 
column in the next issue... . 





Don Poor (Illinois 31) has been named 
advertising manager of Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. and is now located at the com- 
pany’s central offices in Chicago. As an 
undergraduate, Don was on the staff of 
the Illini and won the Sigma Delta Chi 
scholarship medal. A former art student 
as well as graduate of the University of 
Illinois, he has free-lanced in the adver- 
tising and graphic arts fields, managed 
alumni services at Evanston and Bloom- 
ington, Ind., and edited the magazine of 
Chicago’s big South Shore Country Club. 








Albert W. Bates 


Al Bates Takes 
Post in Hawaii 


AA pert W. BATES (Oregon State 


29) , chairman of the war emergency head 
quarters committee of Sigma Delta Chi 
and a former executive secretary of the 
fraternity, resigned from Swift & Com- 
pany Oct. 12. He had been assistant head 
of the company’s public relations depart- 
ment for several years. 

He will move to Honolulu to direct pub- 
lic relations for Castle & Cooke Ltd. 
one of the famed five factors in the 
islands whose business interests range 
from steamships (Matson) to pineapples 
(Dole), hotels (Royal Hawaiian and 
Moana), sugar, insurance androil. 

It is both a new job and honeymoon 
for Al. Before leaving Chicago he was 
married, on Oct. 13, to Miss Dorothy Anne 
Roost, home economics writer and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Alumnae chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi, women’s journalistic 
fraternity. 

Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Portland 
Oregonian and chairman of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s national Executive Council, was 
best man. The bride is a graduate of Iowa 
State college and a member of Pi Beta Phi. 

Al’s work in Honolulu will involve pol- 
icy-making from the public relations view- 
point for Castle & Cooke, and cooperation 
with the affiliated companies, the press 
and the general public. 

Al was executive secretary of Sigma 
Delta Chi from 1929 to ’34, when he joined 
the Swift public relations staff. He was 
awarded the Wells Memorial key for dis- 
tinguished service by the 1938 national 
convention. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D. C., and 
has a wide acquaintance among newspa- 
per, magazine and radio men. 





Joun L. Meyer (Wisconsin Professional 
26) has resigned as general manager and 
treasurer of The Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation. William F. Canfield (Wisconsin 
32), elected secretary of the association 
last October, has taken over Meyer’s 
duties. John began his newspaper career 
in 1900 as a reporter. 
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Favorite subject 


The famous “three R’s” 


R’s” now. To reading, ’riting and 


are “four 


*rithmetic, modern schools have 
added right eating. 


Last year, some 30,000 American 
schools served nourishing, well- 
planned mid-day meals. From these 
lunches, children learn good eating 
habits. And they gain a respect for 
food that can be of lasting benefit. 
War has shown more sharply than 
ever before how much a nation’s 
health depends on diet. 

School lunch requirements are 
flexible in so far as 
are concerned — because of local 


most foods 


preferences and facilities. But there 
is one food for which there is no 
alternative—one food that is basic in 
every lunch for every child—a half- 
pint of whole milk. 

Milk, of course, is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Here at National 
Dairy we've worked with milk and 
its many products for many years — 
making them purer, richer, easier to 
serve all the time. 

Our laboratories have developed 
milk products in special wartime 
forms—with promising peacetime 
uses—all contributing to the health 
of the nation. 





KEEP ON BUYING VICTORY BONDS 


im 30,000 schools! 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food .. . 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts and materials . . 


of health and enduring progress on 


as a base 
. a8 a source 


the farms and in the towns and 
cities of America, 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


























THE PRESS MUST HELP 


We quote from a recent editorial in Editor & Publisher- 


‘*It is disappointing that the Charter of the United Nations Security 
Organization does not refer specifically to ‘freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of communication and freedom of exchange of in- 
formation’ for postwar world. 


‘‘The Charter does state that the United Nations ‘shall promote univer- 
sal respect for and observance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction to race, sex, language, or religion.’ 


**Such guarantees are not going to be easy to obtain. Constant hammer- 
ing on the subject and vigilance will be required of all editors to keep 
these ideals in the foreground. Mr. Stettinius cannot alone win this 
victory for world freedom.”’’ 


E & P is crammed with interesting and helpful material for newspaper 
people ... for more than siaty years we have been a newspaper for 
newspaper people. 
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